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THE WRECK OF THE SERAMPORE. 

Among the dismal incidents of our usually severe and protracted 
winters, are the wrecks that occur upon our iron-bound coast, 
strewing the shores with the fragments of gallant ships, and con- 
signing many a brave man to an unmarked grave. As the stormy 
March approaches, those familiar with the ocean and its perils, 
those interested in the business that is transacted on the great deep, 
those who have friends embarked upon its bosom, either as tray- 
ellers or mariners, shudder, as, at their comfortable firesides, they 
hear the wind rising and clashing the branches of the trees, or 
shaking the casement as if an invisible and evil spirit were seek- 
ing admittance. Very different then are our thoughts of the ocean 
from those of the pleasant summer-time, when it was associated 
with everything gay, pleasurable, inspiring and glorious, with 
brilliant sunsets when the broad face of the waters was covered 
with golden dimples, moonlight evenings when the voice of the 
waves was like the murmured melody of whispering lovers, morn- 
ings, ever memorable, when we gazed from the clean-swept piazza 
of some hospitable hotel or villa upon the orb of day, as it rose, 
broad as the shield of Ajax and red as beaten gold, over the far 
horizon ; and those summer evenings when the gathering gloom 
fell not like a pall, but like a purple drapery over sea and land, 
for it was but the signal for countless lights to gem the headlands 
far as the eye could reach, and for the stars of heaven to steal 
forth one by one, and see themselves reflected in the balmy and 
glimmering waves. The sea at such seasons is intimately asso- 
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ciated with social pleasure, with music, dancing, feasting, with 
animated beauty, and all that graces the carnival days of existence, 
to say nothing of the aquatic sports to which it gives birth—the 
fishing, the regattas, the rowing and the bathing. And memory, 
as we review the story of the sea, then only reflects its glories and 
attractions. We have visions of proud argosies bearing home- 
ward the wealth of tropic lands, of fair cities that gem its distant 
shores,—white Cadiz, bathing its snowy feet in the waters like 
some peerless beauty, of the Queen of the Adriatic, the sea-Cybele 
stretched along its marge. But these bright hues and vivid 
images give way to darker tones and figures with the change of 
the season. The fairy of summer days is replaced by the Evil 
Genius of winter. We no longer listen with eager delight to the 
voice of the waves, but shudder at their slightest whisper. We 
dwell rather on the dangers than the delights of the deep. We 
turn to a darker chapter in the story of the sea. All its stern 
attributes rise before us—its resistless might, its pitiless fury, its 
insatiate vengeance. We think of the wealth it has wasted, the 
gallant hearts it has stifled, the homes it has made desolate. We 
remember how it has been reddened with fratricidal strife—how 
its surges have boiled ben2ath contending navies, in what ruins it 
has revelled. These thoughts were suggested by the picture that 
lies before us on this page, an accurate representation of the wreck 
of the Serampore off Cohasset, from the pencil of Hill, drawn 
expressly for us. Fortunately, this wreck is only associated with 
the loss of property. The vessel lies careened upon the reef, with 


THE WRECK OF THE SHIP SERAMPORE, OFF COHASSET. 


the steamer Neptune alongside, taking out cargo, and the sea as 
tranquil as if no storm had ever agitated its surface. The Seram- 
pore, Captain Stone, laden with cotton, flour, molasses, etc., came 
into the bay on Tuesday, January 7, made Minot: light, and 
anchored for a pilot. One anchor became unshackled, and the 
ship commenced drifting. The sailors were frost-bitten and dis- 
heartened, and the captain determined at 3 o’clock, P. M., to run 
ashore and try to save the lives of his crew, beaching the ship. 
He made for Pleasant Beach under jib and flying jib, but unfortu- 
nately struck on Sea Ledge. Then he floated a cotton bale, with 
line attached, ashore ; the life-boat was made fast to the line, and 
hauled aboard, and in two trips all hands were saved, the crew 
coming the first time, the captain and officers the second and last. 
The ship was unloaded under the supervision of Captain R. B. 
Forbes, owner of the steamer Neptune, and the cargo lightered up 
to Boston. The officers and crew were treated with great hospi- 
tality and kindness by the citizens of Cohasset, who are proverbial 
for their care of shipwrecked mariners, and for their daring exer- 
tions to save life at the peril of their own. They also deservedly 
enjoy the confidence of the underwriters of Boston for their care 
of property saved, and their invariable restitution of every article 
to the rightful owners. We cannot close our notice without ex- 
pressing our thanks to Mr. John Wilson, Jr., the efficient and 
gentlemanly collector of Cohasset, for his hospitality and attention 
to our artist, and the facilities he afforded him for making his 
accurate and beautiful drawing of the Serampore. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE BORDER LEAGUE: 


The Camp, the Cabin and the ilderness 


A ROMANCE OF THE WEST. 


BY MRS. C. F. GERRY. 


[CONCLUDED.] 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Who swerves from innocence, who makes divorce 
Of that serene companion—a good name, 
Recovers not his loss; but walks with shame, 
With doubt, with fear, and haply with remorse.—WorpDswortTu. 

Waize in Mississippi, Clifford Thornton had not been idle. 
The border league had extended their depredations into that State, 
but he ascertained that all efforts to punish the marauders had 
proved fruitless, as they had retreated to a cypress-swamp con- 
sidered so dangerous that they did not dare pursue. 

On reaching St. Louis, Thornton learned that they had worked 
more boldly during his absence, and at once plunged into plans to 
fathom the mystery with which they were still enshrouded. The 
old fort, it seemed to him, must be connected with their opera- 
tions, from the fact that those minute-guns and the signal-light 
could be heard and seen over a wide extent of country. How- 
ever, the report was no longer that of a musket, but more like a 
cannon, and the beacon was now a cresset which blazed from the 
topmost part of the tower. The day after his return from Missis- 
sippi, leaving a score of picked men in the immediate neighbor- 
hood, he went into the fort for the third time. But there were no 
more traces of human occupants than he had seen before; the 
flags were yet damp with mould ; lichens still vegetated luxuriant- 
ly, and an adder crept hissing away as he brushed the leaves from 
a dim corner. 

“They must resort to secret panels if this is their place of ren- 
dezvous,” he said, striking on the wall. 

“Well, praps tis so,” replied a trapper, with whom he had be- 
come somewhat acquainted, and who had joined him on the bluff. 
“Let’s give some of these cre flags a lift, and see what they’ve got 
under ground.” 

“J brought a spade, but concealed it in the shrubbery close by 
the place where we entered,”’ said Thornton. 

“ Wall, I’ll get it.” 

The spade was put into requisition, Thornton plying it most 
vigorously. At last the heavy mass was loosened, then raised, 
and the young man dropped his spade in astonishment ; there was 
a large opening, with a rude, spiral staircase of stone leading down 
into a dark vault. 

“Clifford Thornton,” said a voice, which sounded somewhat 
familiar, “I have served you once ; I am ready to serve you again. 
You’ve found the headquarters of the border league.” The 
speaker was the tall, gaunt woman who had been the means of 
restoring the goods plundered from his company months before. 
“They are denned,” she continued, “dividing the spoil taken 
during the past week. It is now three o’clock ; they will not be 
out again to-day, or to-night, unless they make a great change in 
If they do, I will manage to let you know it. Make 
ready for an onset. I needn’t tell you to be cautious, for I have 
the utmost confidence in you. Just after night sets in, meet me 
by that stunted oak at the foot of the bluff.” 

“The next moment she was gone, and Thornton replaced the 
flag and hastened from the fort. Leaving his men to reconnoitre 
from their hiding-places, he mounted his horse and spurred toward 
St. Louis. By sunset he had mustered his force, which came up 
the river in various disguises. Mecting Kit Bray, he told him of 
his project, and Kit and his crew joined the band. 

At the appointed time, Thornton stood under the stunted oak 
where the mysterious woman had asked him to meet her. He 
was not obliged to wait long, for ina moment she came hastily 
down the bluff. 

“Have you succeeded so far ?”’ she asked, her manner betraying 
an eagerness equal to Thornton’s. 

“i Yes, beyond my expectations.” And he went rapidly on to 
tell her of the force he had gathered. 

“Capital!” she exclaimed. “All is well below ; the members 
of the league are yet in ignorance of your return, and therefore 
feel secure. But I believe the hour of doom is nigh. I have 
access to their headquarters. When everything is ready, you will 
see the cresset lighted and a white banner waving from a flag-statf 
near.” 

She hurried away, and Clifford Thornton, after finishing his 
arrangements, crouched down to wait for the signal. That half 
hour seemed an age. Then the light of the cresset blazed out 
upon the night shadows, and the snow-white pennon spread its 
folds to the breeze. The time had come. 

“ Now for the onset !”” exclaiméd Clifford Thornton, iu a tone 
which, though not loud, was so clear that the listening band heard 
it at once, and stealing from their concealment, they gathered 
round him almost as noisclessly as if they had been a regiment of 
spectres. Thornton glanced over the ranks with a look of intense 
satisfaction, for they were strong, brave men, with faces full of 
stern purpose. ‘“‘Follow mec!” continued the leader, and he 
moved into the fort. An antique bronze lamp was burning on the 
floor, and as Thornton began to pry up the flag which he had 
loosened that afternoon, another flag far less massive was thrust 
back by two strong hands, and glancing down in search of their 
owner, he saw the scarred and weather-beaten face of the trapper 
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who had accompanied him on his exploring expedition hours 
before—old Abel Ward. 

“Wal, cap’n,” he said, with a quizzical smile, “ you sce I under- 
stand their floors better than you do. Come on!” 

Thornton bounded down the staircase, and glanced inquiringly 
around. There was little to be seen, for the place where he stood 
was so small that half a dozen men could not have assembled 
there ; but a heavy iron door rose before him. What did it shut 
out? How was it to be battered down without arousing the des- 
peradoes and throwing them on the defensive? Suddenly, how- 
ever, a key on the other side grated in the lock; the door swung 
back as softly as if it had been one of the gilded doors of an 
enchanted palace; but who had opened it, Thornton could not 
then imagine. He passed through it, and found himself in the 
compartment of a cave of whose existence he had not dreamed 
till of late, and which was to the settlers a region as unknown as 
the ice-bound seas of the north. Into this room underground his 
men cautiously filed, and stood breathless with expectancy. They 
could hear sounds of conviviality, the clinking of glasses, snatches 
of Bacchanalian songs, maudlin laughter, and now and then a 
wild shout. 

“It’s jest the time to come down on ’em,” said Abel Ward, to 
Thornton ; “they’ve been havin’ a grand feast, and half of ’em 
are drunk. When you're ready, that tother door will open afore 
ye.” 

“Now!” replied the young man; and Abel himself unbolted 
the door in question. Thornton passed in, and his band poured 
after him in a steady, resistless current, like that of the great river 
sweeping by. The place where the desperadoes were assembled 
was smaller than the compartment they had entered at first. A 
handsome lamp of silver shed a brilliant glare over the table about 
which they were gathered. Tall flagons of massive silver stood 
here and there, filled to the brim with choice liquors; the richest 
fruits that could tempt the appetite graced the banquet, and the 
air was yet heavy with the savory odors of the remnants of fish 
and game, which had been removed to make way for the dessert. 
The revel was at its height, and excited by wine, Antoine l’Es- 
trange raised a splendid goblet, mantling high with the ruby 
draught, and cried, just as the door was opencd so stealthily that 
he did not perceive it : 

“Boys, here’s to the health of the leader of the valiant force 
destined to subdue the border league—Captain Clifford Thornton!” 

“Ho, there, ho!” said a voice, which rang through the cavern 
like a bugle-blast ; “ perhaps before you drink that toast you would 
like to know him better. Gentlemen, am I welcome? Come on, 
comrades 

That moment I have no power to describe. Startled by this 
unexpected interruption, the revellers sprang from their seats ; 
their drinking-cups fell from their hands, and for a moment all 
seemed dumb and motioniess, and stood staring fiercely at the 
invaders. Antoine |’Estrange saw the paralysis which had fallen 
on his men, and on himself, too, and with a mighty effort he 
gained strength to exclaim : 

“Ha, ha! we are surprised, but not overpowered! The border 
league will never yield to a handful of red-coats! Down with 
them !” 

The desperadoes rushed forward with a savage how] that echoed 
frightfully through the cave; they grappled with the intruders ; 
they fought like madmen ; but Thornton’s force pressed steadily 
in; and glancing into the next room and up the staircase, they 
saw numbers that terrified them—the best of TThornton’s company, 
sturdy pioneers, and those gigantic keel-boatmen, whom they had 
learned to think the terror of the Mississippi valley. Antoine’s 
sword was flashing here and there, when a heavy blow struck it 
from his grasp, shivering it to atoms, and the leader of the border 
league stood face to face with Kit Bray. A shudder crept over 
the Frenchman’s frame, for if there was a man in the West he 
dreaded, it was this giant of the waters. He had heard fabulous 
stories of his strength and daring, and no wonder he trembled in 
his presence. 

“And now what?” asked Kit, as he laid one brawny hand on 
each shoulder of L’Estrange, and looked sternly into his serpent- 
like eyes. “ I’ve shivered that sword of yourn into a thousand 
pieces, and now you’d better set yourself up for a targit. I’ve 
snuffed out a candle with a rifle-shot at fifty paces, and shot an 
apple off Tim Bruce’s head. What say you to a trial ?” 

“TI shouldn’t like it,” replied Antoine, rallying. “But, Kit 
Bray, I’ve never molested you, nor your set. I can’t help think- 
ing you’ve been wheedled into this by that smooth-tongued Thorn- 
ton. Release me,” he added, in a low tone, “and you shall have 
wealth untold.” 

But the iron grasp fastened on him more strongly than before, 
and Bray muttered: “ You don’t know your man, cap’n.” 

Foiled in his project, and seeing that his men were growing 
more and more feeble since his capture, the leader shouted : 

“ Retreat, retreat! Antoine l’Estrange will take care of himself!” 

Quick as thought, the marauders turned from the fue and made 
a rush for an arched door at the opposite extremity of the cave, 
but for the first time the curiously-constructed latch would not 
yield to their touch. Every face blanched; the men staggered 
back, and the cry of “Treason ! treason!” passed from lip to lip. 
L’Estrange was now wrought up to the highest pitch of despera- 
tion, and writhing in Bray’s grasp, muttered : 

“Who is the traitor?” 

“I!” responded a voice, which the members of the league knew 
only too well, and a young man stepped forth, and stood bold and 
unshrinking directly where the light of the lamp shone full upon 
his face. 

“Hep Draw!” murmured one after another in the utmost 
surprise. 


“Yes, Hep Draw,” he cried, “the raw, country bumpkin you 
thought you were going to train as the Indians trained their dogs 
to scent out their prey. But to-night I throw aside all disguises, 
and stand here in my true character. I’m Eph Ward! But to 
carry on my plans, I transposed the letters of my name to suit 
my own fancy. I joined this league on purpose to be able to 
expose it some day.” 

“And broke your oath,” interposed a desperado. 

“No, indeed. Your leader will at least remember the form of 
my initiation ; I took no oath, but I promised, for I remember the 
very words, to be as watchful, and bold, and persevering as any 
of you, and I’m sure I have been, but after my own fashion. I 
never have been out with you on your expeditions, but managed 
to be left here on guard. I never touched a dollar of your ill- 
gotten gold, because I always told you I didn’t feel as if I had yet 
earned it.” 

An applauding shout went ringing up from Clifford Thornton’s 
band. 

“Ts that your son?” asked Captain Thornton, turning to Abel 
Ward. 

“Yes, yes, and Eph’s a chip of the old block. Got a little 
more edication mebbe, ’cause I sent him to the ’cademy in New 
England, where his poor mother come from. Go on, Eph; less 
have the whole story while we’re about it.” 

“ Captain l’Estrange,” continued young Ward, “it’s no use to 
think of escape, as you see. Thornton’s numbers are four times 
yours, and more than all, your headquarters are in the hands of 
the enemy. I am proud to say I let them in with my father’s 
help; I cut off your retreat. I had a motive when I asked you to 
allow me to go the rounds and fasten up, as Roget was sick.” 

Volleys of oaths, breaking out from the despairing marauders, 
were his only answer, while they looked at each other like baffled 
demons. What was all the wealth they had amassed to the agony 
of that hour of retribution? Ah! they would have poured it out 
like water, could they then have eluded the Argus-eye of justice. 


“ Seize and bind the prisoners!’ said Clifford Thornton. And 
in a few moments they were securely pinioned—the crafty leader 
and the fifteen men, who, in their secret league, had of late been 
the terror of the frontier. Then Ephraim Ward moved to Thorn- 
ton, and the two hastily shook hands. 

“ How long have you been a member of this fraternity ?”’ asked 
Thornton, after he had warmly expressed his gratitude to Eph. 

“QO, about three months.” 

“Then you understand their machinery well ?”’ 

“Yes. And I must briefly tell you more of what I know. The 
league has existed more than five years, but changed its place of 
operation quite often. It commenced in Canada, and afterward 
had its rendezvous in Ohio, and lastly here on the border. They 
chose this old fort for their headquarters. It was advantageous 
on many accounts ; it commanded the river and the prairies for 
some distance, and so was a good place for their signals, and bet- 
ter than all, was shunned by the settlers, because there was a tra- 
dition that it was haunted.” 

“And what did those midnight guns and the strange light 
signify?” 

“Tf everything was going on smoothly, they fired three minute- 
guns and kindled the beacon ; if there was trouble, they fired only 
one gun. This cave is not very large, and so they only use it for 
their most secret purposes, and but little of the spoil is stored 
here. Come with me.” 

And Thornton, after giving a few orders, followed Eph Ward. 
Eph opened the door toward which the half-frantic desperadoes 
had rushed when bent on retreat, and revealed a long, winding, 
subterranean passage. 

“That,” he resumed, “leads to the house of the hermit of the 
Mississippi.” 

Thornton remembered the dwelling, for he had passed it often, 
eyeing it with the romantic interest whlch we always feel in those 
who live thus apart from the world. He knew, also, that the her- 
mit was seldom seen abroad, save in the evening, when, bare- 
headed, he would sometimes go out in search of insects and rep- 
tiles, for they said he was a half-crazed naturalist. What could 
his lonesome house have to do with the headquarters of the border 
league? Ward soon satisfied his curiosity. 

“The pretended hermit,” he said, “is only one of their number, 
the shrewdest, too, of the whole. He’s not older than Antoine 
l’Estrange, but he bows down as if with infirmity, paints his face 
with wrinkles, wears a white wig and beard, and powders his eye- 
brows, so you think he was old as Methusaleh. But his house is 
their real place of rendezvous, and this passage leads to it, as I 
said before. You’ll want to explore it soon, but first there’s a 
prisoner to liberate. Take the lamp you see yonder, and go down 
the passage a few steps; you'll find another little den.” 

Thornton hastened along the passage; the next moment, the 
light he bore flashed over the upturned face of Giles Lake! The 
shock was mutual. Thornton had missed the backwoodsman, 
but supposed he had gone in search of Rose ; and the young man 
who had dared love his daughter, was the last person Lake then 
and there expected to see. For a time, both stood looking at each 
other in mute astonishment. What a change had come over Giles 
Lake! Our readers know that on refusing to disclose anything 
with regard to the treasure of which L’Estrange had spoken, he 
was threatened with starvation. After that he was kept on bread 
and water awhile, and then tempted again; but he would not 
yield. ‘Thus several trials to force him into submission were 
made, but all failed, and finally a fortnight previous to their be- 
trayal, they ceased sending him even a coarse and scant supply of 
food. But Eph Ward slipped morsel after morsel into the prison- 
er’s hand, and thus kept him alive. Still, the darkness, and damp 
air, and hard usage, which fell to his lot, did fearful work upon 
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him. His flesh wasted; his eyes burned with consuming fire in 
their hollow sockets; the lion nature was galled, chafed, but not 
subdued. 

“Sir,” at length said Thornton, speaking quickly, but never- 
theless with extreme difficulty, “this cave and the members of the 
border league are in the hands of a large and brave band. You 
are free 

The backwoodsman started. 

“Young man,” he said, “liberty is sweet, or I shouldn’t accept 
it from a Thornton. Old breaches are hard to heal.” 

“We will talk of that elsewhere,” was the reply. ‘ But here 
comes Eph Ward.” 

“Tl escort Lake from his cell,” said Eph. ‘ You're wanted, 
Thornton. You sent Kit Bray and the rest of the keel-boatmen 
out on an errand; they are just coming in.” 

Thornton hastened to the other side of the cave, and in a mo- 
ment Kit Bray dragged in Basil le Croix. A keen, significant, 
but terrible glance was exchanged between him and the prime 
movers of the league, and then with a desperate effort, like that of 
a wrecked seaman sinking, sinking, sinking into a black waste of 
waters, he regained in some degree his courage. 

“Le Croix,” exclaimed Thornton, laying his hand on his 
shoulder, “ you are our prisoner !” 

“ Prisoner, and for what ?” 

“As being a member of the border league.” 

Le Croix burst into a wild laugh. 

“ By our lady, this is absurd indeed! I gain my living by the 
sweat of my brow. A pretty conspiracy this, young man, to ruin 
the credit of a rival! Who, besides you, dares accuse me ?” 

He looked round. What was his astonishment to see Abel 
Ward and the young rustic, who had so often served him! 

“T ’euse you on’t,” said the old trapper, “and at the trial you'll 
find we'll prove it as clear as black and white. I’ve had my 
’spicions of ye ever sense we camped out here about a year ago. 
I’ve kept on the watch pretty wall, and my son Eph has done 
more’n I have.” 

“As Hep Draw,” resumed Eph, taking up the thread of the 
story at a look from his father, “Le Croix hired me to join in the 
search for his missing bride; but I didn’t go very far, as I will 
tell him openly now, neither would I take any pay, as I didn’t 
succeed. But for six months I was his clerk, my very rusticity 
being a recommendation, as he thought he could mould me to his 
will. During that time, I dived deeply into his affairs.” 

“ Sacre !”’ was the only response that broke the death-like still- 
ness as Eph paused, and after a brief hesitancy, continued : 

“T went with him to Canada. While there, I became satisfied 
that Basil le Croix was a member of the league; I will take my 
oath that he then disposed of a large share of their spoils.” 

“And he,” interposed old Abel, “planned for you to jine, and 
sent a letter recommendin’ ye to Cap’n |’Estrange.” 

Again there was a breathless hush, but this was ere long broken. 

“ Here is another to accuse you ;” and the tall form of the back- 
woodsman loomed majestically before the assemblage. “ Basil le 
Croix, I understood you some time ago, but not till I was a pris- 
oner in this cave, or I never should have thought of you as a son- 
in-law. Time and again I have overheard you here, and through 
an opening I made in the wall, seen you hand and glove with 
these desperadoes. I know, too, there was trouble in the camp 
the night Rose ran away, and you were called off suddenly, or 
you would not have lost her. Ihave heard you swear enough 
about it, heaven knows.” 

“A few more revelations,” cried Eph, with a laugh. “Thad a 
hand in the priest’s being belated, but sent back his horse to him 
after he got home. Sometimes, too, though it was rather incon- 
venient, I’ve worn a gray lambskin cloak and hood, and tried to 
act out the woman. I got tired of that toggery pretty quick the 
night I undertook to guide you to the place where your stolen 
goods had been buried, Captain Thornton, and disappearing within 
a friend’s hut, threw it off, and came out more like myself. But 
afterward I wore it more gracefully, for Rose till this day thinks 
it was a woman who helped her away. But enough of this. I 
am certain, too, that the chief object Basil le Croix had in his 
pursuit of Rose Lake was, through her instrumentality, or by 
means of his own subtle power over Lake, to get possession of a 
treasure which had been entrusted to her father.” 

Le Croix glared fiercely on the speaker, but it did not intimi- 
date him. 

“The spell is broken,” said a voice, soft and sweet, but with a 
vein of sadness trembling up through its rich music. “I am no 
longer a dupe, a slave. At the trial which will soon come, Basil 
le Croix, I shall stand ready to confirm all these charges ;” and 
pale, but very calm, Hortense glided into the circle. 


This was the acme of the guilty merchant’s torture, and with 
one wild howl of rage and despair, he fell upon the floor in strong 
convulsions. He was cared for at Thornton’s request, and then 
stationing a guard within the cave, he and the rest of his party 
began to file along the subterraneous passage that led to the home 
of the hermit of the Mississippi. The rude shutters were closed 
and fastened with iron bolts, the door double-locked ; but giving 
the password, Eph was admitted, and then the others swarmed in. 
Cases of dried insects, and stuffed birds, and serpents, and ani- 
mals, were ranged along the walls ; and by a quaint little lamp an 
apparently old man sat, busily examining a curious butterfly. 
This was Math Nichols. As the men surrounded him, he set up 
a long, loud whistle, but to no purpose ; the game he and his com- 
rades had played so skilfully was lost; the hidden treasures wero 
found, “the lion bearded in his den.” 

When midnight came, no light blazed from the old fort, no boom 
of small cannon in the cave beneath went echoing over rock, and 
river, and prairie. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Through the shadowy past, 
Like a tomb-searcher, memory ran, 
Lifting each shroud that time had cast 
O’er buried hopes.—Moore. 

Gites Lake stood in his cabin on the border. For a week, he 
had felt the blessed consciousness of freedom, breathing the fresh 
air, walking forth untrammelled by the fears which had oppressed 
him, and lying down to sleep at night as he had not slept before 
for months. Aunt Mary and the chore-boy, who had been shel- 
tered by the hospitable roof of Eph Ward, had come back ; but 
Rose still kept aloof from her home on the frontier. Her absence 
was a shadow in the midst of the sunlight breaking over Lake’s 
path; he longed to know her fate, and yet he was too proud to 
ask Clifford Thornton, or any of his set. But now he held in his 
hand a note which had been thrust under the door seeretly. It 
bore no signature, but ran thus: 


“Giles Lake, your daughter, though she once loved Clifford 
Thornton, is now keenly anxious to escape from him. She has 
once fled from the place where he left her; but he has recaptured 
her, and carried her off to a pioneer’s hut half a day’s ride from 
here. If you have a father’s heart, you will fly to her relief. Cross 
the valley ; strike into the Illinois prairies, and follow on till you 
come to a forest called Freeman’s Woods. On the edge of this, 
you will find a clearing and a hut; she is there.” 


Lake’s eyes flashed as he read. “ Umph!’’ he said, “they are 
all trying to make me believe that young upstart is something 
wonderful; but I felt afraid of the Thornton blood. IJ’ll outwit 
him now, however.” 

Five minutes later, he was off on the pursuit. It was high noon 
when he reached Freeman’s Woods, and rushed into the hovel 
pointed out in the mysterious note. A party of wood-choppers 
sat eating their dinner, but it took them some time to satisfy him 
that he had been misled, and that reference had probably been 
made to another cabin, the smoke of whose chimney could be seen 
curling up at a little distance. Chagrined and angry, Lake sped 
away, and dismounting at the door, moved up to an elderly man 
who stood on the threshold, and cried, imperiously : 

“Sir, I have come for my daughter !” 

“Your daughter? There is no such person here—only my own 
family.” 

“‘ By the powers, this is cool! Icommand you to deliver her 
tome. If you don’t, sir, you and I shall have a reckoning!” 
And he threw himself into the most threatening attitude he could 
assume. 

There was a slight scream, a bound, and then a female voice 
said: “ Giles Lake !” 


“Ruth !” was the only word that dropped from the backwoods- 


‘man’s lips. His uplifted hand fell nerveless at his side ; his lips 


quivered ; every muscle of his face grew tremulous. And yet it 
was but a woman, over whose head thirty-five summers might 
have passed—a woman slender in form, graceful in motion, with 
eyes like the evening star, a fall of golden hair, and a small, 
delicately-chiseled, mobile mouth. 

Her agitation was scarcely less than his own, but she found 
strength to articulate: “ She is not here, Giles.” 

Lake tried to speak, but in vain, and with a stiff bow he climbed 
in the saddle. He rode on all the afternoon, the horse taking his 
own course, for the reins lay loosely on his neck. The backwoods- 
man was lost in thought. The sunset light fell in slanting lines 
through the narrow window of the pioneer’s cabin, and shed a 
glorious baptism over the drooping head of Ruth Morse, as she 
sat absorbed in a painful reverie. <A tall, stalwart figure crept in, 
and stood beside her. 

“Ruth,” said Giles Lake, hoarsely, “I could not go on; I have 
been driven back. I must see you, must speak to you, come what 
will!” 

“Speak on, Giles,” murmured the woman. “Perhaps if you 
had spoken years before, instead of maintaining such a stubborn 
silence, we both might have been spared a world of suffering.” 

The backwoodsman gave a sudden start. 

“Both? Then you have suffered?” And his brow corrugated. 
“T must say that I cannot regret it,—you were so false to me— 
you, whom I believed so pure, so true, so angelic; yes, for, Ruth 
Morse, you once seemed to me more like an angel than a woman. 
It was terrible to find falsehood in you—terrible!”’ And every 
nerve of that athletic frame thrilled painfully. 

“Giles,” resumed the woman, “ you’ve been living under a 
mistake. I never was false to you, even in thought. God is my 
witness ; I never loved but you.” 

“Then you perjured yourself when you married Colonel 
Thornton.” 

“T never have been married,” was the firm reply; “I am still 
Ruth Morse, an old maid.” 

A sudden light flashed into Giles Lake’s eyes; the massive 
brow unknit. He sank to his knees beside Ruth, and took one of 
the small hands she had nervously locked together. 

“Mystery on mystery! Ruth, explain. Can it be that I have 
so long been thus deluded ?” 

Gently, and yet with a wild tremor in her frame, Ruth Morse 
began her story. But over that scene of reconciliation we will 
draw a veil. Into the holy of holies, at whose altars love minis- 
ters, we will not intrude ; but our readers shall have a glimpse of 
Giles Lake’s past life. Years before, when he was a prosperous 
young New England merchant, he met and loved Ruth Morse, the 
village beauty, but too retiring to be a belle. Still, she had many 
suitors, but out of them all, Lake was the only one who stirred 
the deep fount of affection, lying clear and untroubled in her young 
heart. Lake was fine-looking, high-spirited and generous, but 
quick-tempered and with an almost morbid sensitiveness. And 
yet the very incongruities of his character irresistibly fascinated 


Ruth. Everything was in readiness for their marriage, even the 
bridal robes finished and the future home prepared, when Lake 
was summoned to a neighboring State by the death of his widowed 
mother. During his absence, but one letter from Ruth reached 
him, and that seemed exceedingly cool. Yet he wrote to her 
repeatedly, and grew anxious—nay, even distrustful, when no 
response came. 

He was on the eve of starting to return, when he received an 
anonymous letter, stating that while he had been absent, Coloncl 
Thornton, a young widower of wealth and position, had been 
spending several weeks with the Morses, and was soon to marry 
Ruth, she having been dazzled by the brilliant officer. He hurried 
to Evanscliff, and reached the village in the evening. Flinging 
himself from his horse in a fever of rage and jealousy, he hastened 
into the garden, thinking that he would steal unobserved through 
its paths to the house. In a moment more he saw Colonel Thorn- 
ton arm in arm with Ruth, and both apparently absorbed in each 
other. He waited no longer, but with the rashness of his nature, 
rushed from the garden. 

That night he made a few hasty preparations to leave the coun- 
try, commissioned a friend to dispose of his little property, and 
care for Mary Lake’s comfort. The next morning he sailed for 
India. He followed the sea five or six years, during which time 
none of his old friends knew where he was; but then growing 
tired of a sailor’s life, emigrated to the West, built him a hut, and 
sent for Mary. He had never seen Ruth since the first hour of 
their estrangement ; but in an old paper which the captain had 
obtained with a large file from a vessel they had met and spoken, 
he saw the marriage of Colonel Clifford Thornton and Miss R. 
Morse. Afterward, he heard casually from a New England tray- 
eller who stopped at his cabin, that Thornton had lost his proper- 
ty, and then lost all clue to his early love. 

To his utter surprise, he now learned from Ruth that they had 
been separated by the machinations of her father’s book-keeper, 
who had boarded in their family and sued in vain for herhand. As 
he had afterward confessed, he forged that cool letter which pur- 
ported to have come from her, intercepted the others on both sides, 
and sent Lake the anonymous note which had caused so much 
trouble. Colonel Thornton was indeed a visitor at their house, 
but it was her twin sister, Rachel, that he was wooing, not herself; 
and on the memorable evening when Lake saw Ruth walking with 
the gallant officer, he was telling her that Rachel had just prom- 
ised to be his wife. 

“And your wife, Giles?”’ queried Ruth, not without a secret 
pang, when Lake had declared his belief in her revelation, his 
deep regret for the past. 

“T have never had any. Ruth, my love for you was the one 
great passion of my life.” 

“But you spoke of a daughter when you first came to the 
door.” 

“Yes,” interposed Lake; “Idid. Rose is my adopted child. 
While I was at sea, we had for a passenger, during a long voyage, 
a man broken down in health and spirits, who had been recom- 
mended to try this as a last remedy. Strange as it may seem, for 
I was anything but agreeable in those days, he took a fancy to me. 
When he was dying, he called me to his hammock, and gave me 
the main points of his history. His wife was dead, and his little 
girl, Rose, in the care of a sour old maid, her only remaining rela- 
tive. This child he wished me to take care of, if her miserly aunt 
should grow more and more weary of the burden. When I got 
into port, I went to the place designated ; the woman was then on 
her death-bed, and I at once took the little girl for my own.” 
And he went rapidly on to tell Ruth of the events in Rose Lake’s 
life, with which our readers are already familiar, making no reser- 
vation of his own tyranny. 

“And now, Ruth,” he added, “ you see I am no longer the Giles 
Lake you loved. That disappointment embittered my whole 
nature. Ihave grown suspicious, exacting, sullen, reckless. If 
I were worthy, I would ask you to forgive and forget. Shall I— 
dare I ask it? Can you humanize me, so that sometime you will 
not be afraid to risk your happiness in my keeping? Can the 
‘lion change his skin, the leopard his spots ?’ ” 

“Giles, with God all things are possible. There is still much 
that is good and noble in your heart. I love you; if that assurance 
is worth anything, you can hope. I should not fear to stand at the 
altar with you to-day, for it is the faith of my soul that henceforth 
you will be a wiser and a better man.” 

“My own true Ruth!” and Giles Lake spoke with deep feeling ; 
“T will not take advantage of your generosity ; I don’t deserve it. 
I will myself fix a year’s probation ; but I will see you often, and 
you shall judge how the work of reform goes on.” 

Then solemnly, but with a sweet peace all unlike the turbulence 
and unrest of the past, Giles Lake again breathed his betrothal vows. 


Time went on, and the members of the border league were 
brought to trial. The notoriety which the band had gained drew 
together a vast crowd. The prominent witnesses were old Abel 
Ward, his son Eph, Giles Lake, several Canadian merchants, and 
poor Hortense. Basil le Croix managed to preserve his assumed 
composure, till this woman, with her creole blood burning in her 
large wistful eyes and through her haggard cheek, mounted the 
stand. 

“What name?” asked the clerk, as he rose to administer the 
oath. 

The fur-merchant leaned eagerly forward, pale, mute, attent. 

“ Hortense le Croix,” was the reply. 

A half-smothered groan broke from the merchant, and bowing 
his head on the railing of the prisoner’s box, he listened to her 
testimony. From this it appeared that she was the deserted wife 
of Le Croix, and as such before their separation, became aware of 
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his secret connection with the 

border league. It was Eph Ward 

who broke up the sweet delusion 

in which she had been living at 

the Convent of St. Mary’s, with F 
the tidings that Le Croix was 
making preparations for an im- 
mediate marriage with Rose 
Lake. With his aid she escaped 
from the convent, surprised Le 
Croix at the cabin, and wander- 
ing away, half-wild with anguish, 
was met by Eph, and taken to 
his home, where she had been 
ever since. 

The evidence against the 
league was so conclusive that 
the jury brought in a unani- 
mous verdict of “ (ruilty!” and 
the members were sentenced to 
ten years’ imprisonment, one of 
which was to be spentin solitary 
confinement, and the gest in hard 
labor. The bold, free life of which 
they had boasted was pt an end 
for a time, at least. 

Two or three months after 
the trial, as Giles Lake was on 
his way to the home of Ruth, a 
female figure rose from a clump 
of furze bushes on the now deso- 
late prairie. 

“Margery !”’ he cried, drawing 
rein. 

The woman looked up with a 
face that startled him; it had 
always been repulsive, but then, 
with its bones pressing sharply 
through the parchment skin, its 
white lips, its strange eyes, so 
fiery wad yet with such solemn 
shadows, it was absolutely fright- 
ful. She held up one hand; it 
was wasted till it seemed spectral. 

“My flesh is gone like the 
dew,” she muttered ; “‘ I’m dying, 
Giles Lake. It’s a solemn thing 
to die, a solemn thing to live; I 
realize it now. I never dreamed 
that I should confess to you, but 
I must. I’m wild with remorse ; 
it is killing me. The love of 
gold has been my bane; I sold 
myself and my son for it. Icame 
to your house a wanderer, and 
asked for work. You took me in, 
and made me your house-keeper. You called me Margery, and 
didn’t urge me to give another name, when I declined. J am 
Margucrite l’Estrange, the mother of Antoine, the leader of the 
border league. Poor boy, if he’d had a better mother, he might 
not have been a felon now!’ She paused, wiped the great drops 
of perspiration from her clammy brow, and stood panting for 
breath. ‘“‘ You know now,” she continued, “ that there was a plot 
to get you and your adopted daughter into their hands. I came 
to you to carry on the project more successfully. I tormented 
Rose; eagerly I joined in the pursuit for her when she fled. 
Dressed and masked to represent a negress, I followed her through 
the streets of New Orleans to her retreat, and formed a stratagem 
with Le Croix and my daughter to carry her off. When I came 
back to this neighborhood secretly, I resolved to possess myself of 
that treasure at any rate. I sent you a false note about your 
daughter, begging you to come to her relief at Freeman’s Woods.” 


THE SPANISH BRIDGE. 


” 


“ You did this, Margery?” cried Lake. ‘It brought me toa 
pleasant meeting ; but your motive was bad.” 

“Yes. With my ill-gotten gold I had bribed my nephew, as 
desperate aman as Antoine, and a giant in strength, to waylay 
you, and wring from you the knowledge which I longed to gain— 
the place where you had secreted your treasure. But in trying to 
ford the river the night before, on our way, we got beyond our 
depth, my nephew was drowned, and I so chilled and cramped 
ere I reached the shore, that it was hours before I could resume 
the journey. You and I shall not meet again. Farewell!” 

The next moment she was gone, and the day afterward, Giles 
Lake saw the neighbors carrying a bier to a grave they had hastily 
scooped. As they set down their burden, he glanced into the 
coffin ; the face of the dead was Margery’s ! 


The stately home of Katherine Ambrose was all astir with fes- 


tal excitement. Light streamed 

from the tall windows; the spa- 

cious rooms wore a holiday as- 
— pect; slaves came and went in 
gala attire; carriages swept up 
the avenue and deposited their 
burden of the young, the gay, 
and the gallant, at the great 
hall-door. There was a rustling 
of silken robes, a pleasant hum 
of voices, and occasionally a 
peal of laughter ringing sweetly 
out in the midst of the tumult. 

In one large chamber, two 
girls were going through the 
long and elaborate process of a 
bridal toilet; they were Kate 
Ambrose and Rose Lake. Rose 
smiled, as Aunt Mary, who 
stood near, reminded her of 
another night, when the cabin 
on the border was decorated for 
a wedding, from which her whole 
heart revolted. Whata contrast 
was this evening to that! Now 
her father, who had grown kind 
and tender, and humbled himselt 
into the dust before her on ac- 
count of his past tyranny, had 
given a full and free consent to 
her marriage with Thornton, 
and no fear of Le Croix haunted 
her. 

At length the business of the 
toilet was completed; dressed 
with equal splendor, the two 
brides stood for a moment side 
by side before the great cheval 
glass. Then the rest of the par- 
ty came sweeping in, and they 
descended to the drawing-room. 
The solemn service began and 
ended; Clifford Thornton and 
Rose Lake had spoken the vows 
which would bind them to each 
other as long as life should last, 
and the fair belle of Mississippi 
started in surprise, as the rector 
gave her a new name—Mrs. 
Somers. 

What shall I say more of the 
wedding? Among the throng of 
guests might be seen Giles Lake 
and his fair wife, Ruth; Eph 
Ward with his blooming wife 
and his gray-haired father; Kit 
Bray with his bride that was to be; Widow Green, Hortense, and 
last, but by no means the least honored, Mike Shaw, the faithful 
chore-boy. There was merry chat over the bride-cake, music and 
dancing, and at last the guests dispersed, and the great house 
grew silent. Then for the first time Rose knew the secret of her 
birth. 

“And,” continued the backwoodsman, “I have another piece 
of information to give. Katharine Ambrose proposed to dowry 
your bride, Captain Thornton, but I objected. I said I would tell 
my reasons for so doing at the wedding. The odd, old aunt with 
whom you lived before I took you, Rose, in her last hours, gave 
me a small antique escritoire, muttering, ‘All I have of any value 
is in that. I’ve taken a liking to the girl, and want her to have it. 
But Rose Gray mustn’t be brought up with any fine notions; it 
spoiled her mother. 

[CONCLUDED ON PAGE 106.| 
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MOUNTAIN SCENERY—THE PYRENEES. 
Hitherto, in our illustrations of mountain scenery, we have given 
but a single sketch of the Pyrences, and then these mountains were 


which was a representation of one of the Napoleon Refuges, which 
the present emperor of France has established for the relief of 
travellers during the inclement winter season. But on pages 100 
and 101 of the present number, we present a series of artistic 
views, the whole serving to convey a correct impression of the 
th neem character of the eternal barriers between France and 

Spain. The Pyrenees extend almost in a straight line from St. 
Sebastian, on the Bay of Biscay, to Port Vendres, on the Mediter- 
ranean, a distance of about two hundred and fifty miles. This 
it principal chain gives birth to various inferior ridges. On the 
Spanish side these mountains descend very abruptly, presenting 
in many places perpendicular precipices, yawning chasms, and 
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incidentally introduced into the landscape, the principal feature of 


fierce roaring torrents. On 
the French side they sub- 
side into the level country 
in long sweeps. Like the 
Alps, they present a great 
variety of climate and pro- 
ductions, and the traveller, 
as in Switzerland, is sur- 
prised and startled by the 
rapid changes and transi- 
tions he beholds within a 
circumscribed space. Fre- 
quently, after a toilsome 
passage among sterile 
rocks, he comes suddenly 
upon some green oasis, 
some charming valley, 
smiling in its emerald 
beauty, like an enchanted 
gem, to which the sur- 
rounding peaks seem the 
guardian and protecting 
giants. Such a scene is 
depicted in the second en- 
graving of the series, where 
a pleasant valley in the vi- 
cinity of a fashionable 
summer resort is selected 
as the theatre for athletic 
sports, got up by the coun- 
try people for the amuse- 
ment of the visitors. A 
vast concourse surrounds 
the little amphitheatre. Be- 
tween the two tri-colored 
banners stand the three 
judges of the foot-race 
which is going on. Fur- 
ther to the right rises a mat 
de cocugne, a greased pole, 
near the top of which are 
hung prizes for the adven- 
turous climber, watches, 
breastpins, aud other trin- 
kets. The last engraving 
of the series depicts the 
Lac de Gaube, a sheet of 
water frowned down upon 
by swelling mountains 
whose serrated peaks make 
a bold, irregular outline on 
the sky. The “ Spanish 
bridge” crosses a singu- 
larly wild ravine in which 
the rocks are heaped to- 
gether in every picturesque 
variety of form. The cascades of Cerizet and Bouces, also de- 
picted in our engravings, though not remarkable for their volume 
of water, are striking for the wild character of the scenery through 
which they tear their way in their furious descent. The broken 
rocks among which they have worn their eternal channels, are 
graced by pines and firs that have defied the storms of ages. But 
the axe is less kind to these productions of the soil, aud great 
quantities of timber are hewn among these mountains. Their 
mineral productions are iron, copper, zine, cobalt, and the precious 
metals. Some of the summits attain an imposing altitude; thus, 
Maladetta is 10,722 feet high, Mont Perdu 10,578, and Vignemale 
10,332. On the Spanish side, the Mousset is 8461 feet high. The 
jagged peaks of Monserrat are crowned by a monastery and by 
various hermitages. There are several carriage roads and up- 
wards of one hundred roads for foot-passengers over the Pyrenees, 
from one country to the other. The most frequented carriage 
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roads are from Junquiera to Perpignan, on the east ; from St. Se- 
hastian to St. Jean de Luz, on the west ; and from Pamplona to 
St. Jean de Pied du Port, at some distance inland. The passes 
in the interior are over very high ground, that at Pineda being 
8248 feet above the sea. Foreign tourists and artists neglect the 
Pyrenees, though they abound in objects and scenes of interest, 
the superior attractions of the Alps proving too powerful. Yet 
the sketches we publish show how well the lover of nature is re- 
paid for toiling through their grand and picturesque passes. Even 
French artists have generally neglected their own mountains, and 
in the French galleries, Alpine scenes far outnumber subjects 
selected from the Pyrenees. Several elaborate works, however, 
have been issued from the French press, treating of these moun- 
tains, both in their scientific and picturesque aspects They were 
formerly infested by robbers and smugglers, but the former have 
been suppressed by the rigid activity of the legal authorities. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.]} 
THE DYING CHRISTIAN. 


BY N. B ANDERSON, M. D. 
We stood beside the Christian while on his dying bed, 
And numbered each succeeding pulse till every throb had fled; 
We viewed the visions of the soul portrayed in every grace, 
As shown so gently by each smile that overspread the face. 
The eyes, the windows of the soul, how calm and how serene: 
No ghastly glare, no tortured form, but gentle in their mien; 
The smiles of resignation bright o'er all the features spread, 
And rays of hope, the Christian’s meed, dispelled the power of dread. 


The rosy cheeks, which once in health, in youthful beauty glowed, 
With animation, hope and love so bountifully stored, 

Are now bereft of youth and bloom, disease has filled their place, 

As cold the dews of death we see that rest upon the face. 

Those eyes, which once spake more than love to kindred spirits here, 
Now bear the mark of fell disease—once fountain of the tear ; 

And, as in sorrow and in grief, we press the parting hand, 

Tis but a brief and sad adieu, to meet in brighter land. 


There was implanted in that face, and in those features kind, 

The emblem of a Christian's soul, so placid, so divine ; 

Hope gently calmed the spirit’s frame—her rays in splendor shone, 
And, blending with the parting soul, each up to heaven was borne. 
Thus sped the Christian's soul to rest—back to its giver, God, 

To dwell in an eternal state, close by its Saviour moored ; 

We grieved to see the noble go—to part, the heart is riven, 

Yet separation here is short, to re-unite in heaven. 


°Tis in the Christian’s death we see that bright example shown 

By Him who was the archetype, God's pure and only Son; 

Tis from the dying couch of such that bright examples flow, 

And radiate in lasting beams to erring man below. 

Tis here we gain a glimpse of heaven shown through an earthy form, 
Which teach such ways to truth and love as all the good adorn ; 
Thus may our end be like to his, as gentle and as blest, 

That when we shift ** this mortal coil,” like his our souls shall rest. 


Disease may baffle earthly skill, this noble form decay, 

The parting hand grow cold in death. the body cease its sway ; 

But hope’s bright rays illume the paths marked out by death and gloom, 
The body only here can perish in the silent tomb: 

For ** if we die, we live again "—this is the Christian's boon, 

For after all has failed on earth, then heaven's blessings come ; 

Freed from the ceaseless cares of life in an eternal rest, 

Clothed in the image of its God, the soul is ever blest. 


The doubting skeptic once should view the dying Christian’s worth, 
And what his false philosophy detracts from gentleness and truth ; 
For when he views the Christian's soul in gentle welcomes breathe 
A fond and kind adieu to earth, to welcome ** thee, 0, Death!” 

He fain would die the Christian's death, his last end be like his, 

To pass so placidly from earth to an eternal bliss. 

As all will shift this “* mortal coil,” all be death's final guest, 

Our wish and aspirations are—to die the Christian's death! 
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THE MOORISH EXPULSION. 


BY FRANCIS W. BUTMANN. 


Tue Moors had sunk from that first decay of glory when all 
seems fair sailing and no one dreams with what accelerating speed 
they are drifting to the very brink of the fearful cataract. Govy- 
ernment, gradually slipping from their hands, had entirely desert- 
ed them, and the Christians having obtained through their favor 
firm foothold in their native land once more, were driving all be- 
fore them ; thus the disgrace of Moorish extraction had become 
of the darkest dye, and a small, persecuted remnant in the king- 
dom of their ancient splendor, they lived in an obscurity equal 
to that of the Jews. Nevertheless, it is true, we are hardly able 
to enumerate the advantages we have derived from this wild peo- 
ple. While Europe was sunk in barbarism, they, roaming from 
the cradle of learning, themselves imbued with rationalistic know- 
ledge, founded empires, diffused arts and sciences, cultivated poe- 
try and music, and established an architectural reform, the spirit 
of which is still visible in most of the great constructions on the 
continent. Liberal to an extent undreamed of by other nations, 
Christian monarchs courted their alliance, and powerful beyond 
other realms, they afforded protection to those scholastic minds 
who gave us the rudiments of all mathematical and astronomical 
knowledge. The deep degradation which Spain has since expe- 
rienced can only be measured by gazing at the height from which 
she fell. 

In the year 1610, the old tower on the mountain, some fifty 
miles behind Cadiz, and which is still standing, was the secret 
residence of one of the proscribed race. To all appearance de- 
serted and half in ruins, it gave to old Hafiz all the blessings of 
a home, ruled by his daughter Xarifa and her two slaves. Here, 
had any ever wandered by, snatches of golden melodies and gui- 
tar songs would now and then have been heard ; perfumes of 
rarer flowers than grew wild on that purple mountain would have 
laden the circumambient air ; white jewelled fingers and floating 
gauzy turban ends from the vine-wreathed jalousies, would have 
aroused a curious wonder; and such, perhaps, this April after- 
noon, the knight in armor felt, who came slowly riding up the 
unfrequented bridle-path and gazed from under closed visor at the 
gray, ivied tower and beheld the daughter of the Moor as just 
above the smooth and stately lawn she stood beside the lofty, an- 
tique fountain-vase, and with one hand holding back the fringed 
end of the scarf on her hair from the glittering drops, with the 
other scattered yellow grain to the peacock, who, gorgeous in pur- 
ple and crimson, emerald and gold, dropped his broad-spreading 
train proudly upon the mossy flags. 

The horseman paused and viewed the picture at his leisure, till 
at last Xarifa, looking up, espied him. ‘Too late to attempt con- 


cealment, although trembling for the future security of her father’s 
home, she drew her scarf across her face and motioned him to be- 
gone. Far from yielding to her commands, the knight flung him- 
self from his horse, and lifting off his helmet, out of which rolled 
down over his armor long masses of brown hair, he approached 
her. As he came, she had time to see his face distinctly, which 
was that of a Christian nobleman whom she had too frequently 
met, for her peace certainly, and his most likely, when their differ- 
ent races and creeds were taken into consideration. 

“T do not deceive myself, senora,”’ said he, “in believing that 
this tower affords shelter to the Moor Hafiz ?”’ 

“Nay, sir Christian,” said Xarifa, waving her hand, “thou 
must answer thine own doubts.” 

“The lady mistakes. Though I may be a Christian, I am yet 
Hafiz’s friend. Dwelling at court under the benign influence of 
King Philip the Third, I have heard rumors injurious to Hafiz. 
If he is any friend of thine, pray lead me to him.” 

“Tam his daughter.” 

The eye of t e knight brightened, perchance at hearing her so 
proudly confess what he already knew. With a quick impulse he 
took her hand. It was instantly withdrawn. 

“ Be true to your chivalrous vows, senor. A woman is equally 
to be respected, be she Moor or Christian.” 

“ An axiom I by no means deny. I simply rejoice that in be- 
ing instrumental to Hafiz’s safety, I also rescue so lovely a being 
as his daughter.” 

“Safety !’’ cried she, put somewhat off her guard, and throw- 
ing aside the drapery that hid her face. ‘Is my father in danger?” 

“Not now, lady. Be assured all is well since I come to warn 
him. Begging her pardon, it seems to me that the face I now be- 
hold is not altogether unfamiliar. Known as Dona Xarifa, and a 
Christian lady, the brightest ornament of Madrid, surely I have 
met the daughter of the Moor?” 

She hesitated a short time, but did not attempt to reveil her 
face. It was truly in her imagination a moment of great peril, 
not only to herself but to her father, whom she loved better than 
life ; nor is it possible for the reader, unless entering fully into the 
knowledge of the dangers at that time imminent above the Moors, 
to appreciate the loss of rank, luxury and reputation which she 
feared this discovery would bring. But Xarifa had courage for 
everything. At last: 

“ Since the senor knows my secret, acting in Christian charity,” 
said she, with a slight sneer, “‘he is quite at liberty to cast Xarifa 
from her hated perch at Madrid.” 

“Do not dream it, dear lady. Too many times to be a traitor 
has Rafael, holding thy hand, danced with the stately measures, 
joined his voice to thine in the passionate madrigals. Never will 
any breath of mine tarnish the mirror in which the court beholds 
thee a Christian.” 

“J do not choose that any one should hold this sword over my 
head. I shall never return to court.” 

“Pardon. If the knowledge of this is a sword, it has hung 
above thy head for long. Since I first saw thee, I knew the daugh- 
ter of Count Alzajo was the daughter of Hatiz the Moor. And, 
senora, you will certainly recall your words. It will be the wish 
of Hafiz—the way to procure his safety. All Christian nobles are 
required to assemble themselves at court and give countenance to 
the decree against the Moors.”’ 

“T will never thus betray mine own people.” 

“Much more good may be effected by going than by staying 
away; but allow me to see thy father alone. I must not linger 
an hour.” And he mounted the old stairs and entered the halls 
of the tower with her. The faded draperies rustled beside them, 
the old armors and paintings gazed down upon them, the golden 
gloom deepened around them, as they went on into the shadows, 
seeking the old Moor. 

The king’s residence at Madrid was thrown open for a grand 
assembly two nights later, and Don Rafael’s presence for the short 
time of his journey to the old Moor had never once been missed. 
Most of the guests were collected and moving round with the 
familiarity and ease which Philip knew so well how to cultivate at 
suitable occasions. 

“T do not,” said he, approaching Don Rafacl, who, the centre of 
a knot of courtiers, was exciting bursts of laughter as he detailed 
some humorous incident with inimitable wit, “I do not any- 
where see the Lady Xarifa and the count.” 


“ The king is a bachelor and still gay,” laughed Don Rafael. 
“ Yonder the lady enters,” 

They all turned toward the wide doors whence, magnificent in 
white and gold, with a long veil of lace, woven with gold, bound 
beneath a band of jewels, thrown back over the black braids and 
falling in airy folds at her feet, Xarifa entered with the old Count 
Alzajo, whom Don Rafael, alone perhaps of all the crew, knew as 
Hafiz. The circle joined by the king broke up as Xarifa drew 
near, and only Don Rafael remained. 

“ Ah, senora!” said the king, “ your highness is come in time 
to help us curse the Moors!” 

“Not so, indeed,” answered Xarifa, having made a stately sal- 
utation. “I can assist in no injuries to those more unfortunate 
than ourselves.” 

“ And how says our friend, the count?” 

“If his majesty deigns to ask,”’ said Hafiz, “it has seemed a 
matter almost too trifling for consideration; a mere handful of 
mechanics. I am unable to see through the good resulting from 
such action, while as a matter of policy, it might be more disas- 
trous than otherwise.” 

“You speak advisedly 

“ Nay, sire, I have bestowed little thought on the matter. Our 
sojourn in the country has been too pleasant for state matters to 
enter on.” 


“And your highness,” said the king, turning again to Xarifa 
and offering his arm, “has been satiated with rural airs and pas- 
tures! Say, senora, which is pleasanter, vineyards or palaces ?” 

“Tf his majesty has ever seen the dew shining on the great 
broad vine-leaves, seen the young tendrils of so faint and clear a 
shade as if they were twisting themselves round a sunbeam, seen 
the splendidly rich clusters half-amethyst, half-emerald, with a 
touch of dust upon them, like that on a queen bee’s wing, seen 
the humming-birds hanging enchanted above the nectarous heart 
of one crimson bunch, or touched the silky cocoon of some stray 
worm coiled on yellow blossoms, he would never ask were the 
glare and heat of indoor luxury comparable to this wild gipsey 
pleasure 

“Ah! the Lady Xarifa teaches me as the most divine might, 
and every word she utters only makes me more ardently long to 
enrich myself, like the humming-hird, with the juicy kisses of 
those crimson lips, pulping redder than any grape blood! If all 
philosophers taught with such lips!” They had left the Grande 
Salle and were pacing a pleached alley of the garden; but Xarifa 
vouchsafed him no answer. “Am I to plead forever in vain?” 
he urged. 

“Ts this cursing the Moors ?”’ she asked, laughing. 

“ Always thou delayest me with a jest.” 

“When a king thus addresses a subject, that is jesting.’ 

“Why, senora,” asked he, abruptly, “ dost thou not hate that 
infidel people ?”’ 

“They are perhaps bencath my hatred.” 

“ They would never then be injured by thee.” 

Never !” 

“Consent to accept my love, and they are forever safe.” 

Xarifa hesitated. Such repeated insolence as the king’s had 
made her despise him ;—but to save her people! Could she lose 
that only chance for them? She stood a few feet distant from the 
king. Heaven alone knew whether in her love for her faith and 
kindred she would not have sacrificed herself, but at that moment, 
soft as the wind of evening, a voice stole out of the great shad- 
ows of the cedar behind her: ‘ Never, Xarifa! Never, O, pre- 
cious one! Tyrants break oaths! Be firm, dear child!” Philip 
could not have heard the words, perhaps she only fancied them ; 
at all events, they served their purpose, for growing erect and 
stronger, she indignantly cried : 

“ Are brides bought and sold in Christian Spain?” 

“ By my cross, thou askest a higher price !”’ 

Before another instant a couple of knights, one of whom was 
Don Rafael, appeared and besought the king’s presence within, as 
an embassy from the Moors awaited him. It was a noticeable fact 
that Don Rafael’s action towards the king was always that of asu- 
perior ; he never cringed, never flattered, and was never, from that 
inherent quality within him the influence of which the king uncon- 
sciously felt, given any command to obey. Had he chose to open 
his lips in behalf of the Moors, the king would have found it im- 
possible to continue his persecutions ; but he never so chose. 
Thus they four re-entered, and as they were joined by other groups, 
by chance Don Rafael and Xarifa went in together. The cour- 
tiers had all fallen back, leaving a large space in the centre of the 
apartment, while all sound of music and merriment was chilled 
and ceased in the others of the magnificent suite of rooms. The 
king and his companions passed up the centre, carefully, however, 
avoiding any contact with the few Moors who, in long kaftan and 
turbans stood together in the space. Passing, Don Rafacl, smil- 
ing, whispered, “courage, friends!” but suspicious of treachery 
from the Christians, they neither looked up nor gave an answer- 
ing smile. In an angry tone, the king, wheeling about, faced 
them, and demanded their errand. 

“ Great king !”” said one, “ we have come on an entreaty that 
the meanest of your subjects might prefer.” 

“ Troth, then may you!” ejaculated the king ; “though I warn 
you beforehand, it will be in vain.” 

“We wish to represent to your glorious majesty that we are an 
industrious, hard-working people.” 

“ At mischief,” whispered Don Rafael. 

“That we interfere,” continued they, “with no matters of 
state. That whereas, in the one hundred and thirty-fourth year 
of the hegira, we founded here a mighty kingdom, we have been 
content to see it expire, till now, in the eight hundred and fifty- 
fourth, we have become politically extinct.” Impatient of their 
harangue, Don Rafael ground his teeth, but they concluded. “ And 
we are content, O king! that it be so; and we beg thee to spare 
their lives, and not to drive them from the land that has so long 
given them a home.” 

“Too long—too long, ye knaves !” cried the king. “ Let them 
be driven hence with rods.” 

But Don Rafael’s hand waved an instant’s stay ere the order 
should be fulfilled. 

“ Sire,” he said, “they came honorably as embassies from one 
nation to another. They came confiding in Christian faith—pray, 
for the honor of your crown, and as a gentleman, dismiss them in 
peace. I know how noble it is, exactly, and how well it accords 
with your nature to persecute these infidels ; but perhaps it would 
be as well to show them the superiority of Christianity.” 


“ Was ever monarch so bearded?” cried the king. “’Tis not 
enough, forsooth, that this scum of earth must be thrown into my 
presence, but I hear one of my own Cortez, the noblest hidalgo 
in my kingdom, entreat for them! Obey me!” he thundered. 
“ Drive them out from the place !” 

Meanwhile, Xarifa had been standing beside Rafael, with tears 
of indignation at the whole scene in her eyes. Every one of the 
five petitioners she knew as men far worthier than the king: and 
now, glancing at Don Rafael, she saw an anger glowing in his 
blazing eyes, such as she had never seen before—an anger more 
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dreadful because so deep and still. It was the first time he had 
ever been gainsayed. He did not wait an instant, but going for- 
ward, took the hand of the elder Moor and conducted them all to 
the palace door. As he returned, Don Luis de Potosi, grand 
marshal of the realm, tapped him on the shoulder. 

“TI must arrest thee, senor,” began de Potosi; but ere he could 
proceed, Rafael’s rage broke out into fierce, sharp sparkles, as he 
cried : 

“Bring me no more of thine insolent messages, thou rascal, or 
the king may save thy head if he can!” 

And while the sarcastic play of feature, customary to him, 
deepened into bitter contempt, he raised the coronet he wore, 
rather above his head, and waving the plumed cap which he held 
in his other hand, bowed low and pleasantly to the king, turning 
at the same time his back upon Don Luis, who slipped away, 
frightened at the threat; for Rafacl seemed to possess an omnis- 
cience concerning every one’s affairs, and only to employ it at the 
occasion when it concentrated the greatest strength upon his pur- 
poses, which were always noble, and the means used to accom- 
plish it never otherwise. That night, not feeling herself safe at 
Madrid, Xarifa entreated her father to return her to the tower, 
which accordingly was done next day, and the report spread that 
she was attending a friend whose health was in danger. 

“Nothing contagious, Alzajo?” asked the king. “ Prithee, 
have the lady back again. I would not lose the bloom of that 
skin fur my kingdom !” 

“ What would it matter to his majesty?” laughed Don Rafacl. 
“Ts there not a rouge-pot at every corner ?” 

“El Senor Don Rafael would signify that it was, in plain terms, 
none of my majesty’s business!” returned the king. “ What 
thinks Count Alzajo ?” 

“ He cannot return such answer to his ruler, but he entreats him 
not to make it so.” 

“ As if,” said Don Rafael, “a hawk, for entreaty, would cease 
chasing a dove, or a bee a blossom!” 

“Tush, Rafael! Have her at court again, count.” But there 
was an anger, half hidden, but far stronger, on Rafael’s face than 
on the preceding evening. 

Two days had passed, and Xarifa, late in the day, was sitting 
in the old tower gazing out upon the dim and distant sea. The 
Christian knight, Rafael, had not been second in her thoughts; 
and now sadly they turned upon the ancient grandeur of her na- 
tion; and touching the chords of her guitar, with a sweet, monot- 
onous ring, she sung : 

** All day the limes blow in the sun, 
All day the silver aspens quiver, 
All day below the far blue hills 
Winds serpent-like the golden river. 
From clustering flower and myrtle bower 
Sweet sounds arise forever, 


From gleaming tower with crescent dower 
Our banners float forever. 


** Its purple bloom the grape puts on, 
Pulping to this Granadan summer, 
And heavy dews shake through the globes, 
Stirred light by some bright-winged new comer, 
On yon brown hill where all is still, 
Where lightly rides the muleteer, 
With jangling bells whose music swells, 
Till tower and arch rise fine and clear.” 


“ «Vine and clear’ the voice is, sweet the tune; but the words 
—are they true?’ asked a voice behind, and turning suddenly 
she beheld Don Rafael. 

“Must I even leave the tower, senor?” she asked, impetuously. 
“Ts it that the daughter of the Moor, who cannot stay at court 
for a king, cannot stay at home for a knight ?” 

“The knight has not come to persecute thee,” said Don Rafael, 
half sadly, ‘but to take thee back to court, by thy father’s wish.” 

“Tf my father wished that, he had sent differently.” 

“Thou meanest he had sent this signet?” And he drew a ring 
from his finger, which she knew. “But, senora, I cannot place 
this ring on thy finger unless thou tellest me I may leave it there 
forever. Do not Moors betroth with a ring ¢” 

“Dost thou love me, senor ?”’ 

“Do not all?” 

“ Dost thou love me, senor ?” 

“ As stars, as flowers, as dewdrops, love the sun 

“A Christian! Thou?” 

“Thou canst not marry a Moor, nor I a Nazarene.” 

“Thy nation will leave this land soon. Thou, none but I 
knowing, canst stay behind, my wife.” 

“No, senor, I cannot be thy wife. Farewell!” 

“ Xarifa—Xarifa! At least, thou dost love me?” 

“With all my heart.” 

She rose and stood before him, tall, and sad, and pale. The 
vivid crimson had forsaken her cheek, the large, dark, Moorish 
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, eyes were fixed upon him, the white veil hung back and shrouded 


her figure, the arms hung listless beside it. He sat on the low 
seat directly before her. 

“ At least, my love,” said he, rising also, and gathering her to 
him, “if we may never know perfect bliss, be to me at this mo- 
ment as if at some day thou wouldst be my wife—at least, kiss 
me on the lips, lay thy head on my bosom, let us be for an instant 
like young lovers in the tenderest dawn of earliest love!” while 
the passion of his words and countenance could not express a 
tithe of the reverential tenderness he felt. 

The twilight was deepening around them in the old purple 
tower as they sat there by the lattice opening their hearts to one 
another—Xarifa sad in the midst of her joy, Rafael with a kind 
of secret exultation which precluded all idea of sadness from his 
atmosphere. The old halls, redolent with the aroma of past 
splendor, through which other lovers had stolen with frightened 
footfalls; the old pictures of fair Moorish brides and haughty 


Moorish cavaliers, telling from a length of centuries out of their 
worm-eaten frames, sad, sad love tales ; the dusky trailing of dra- 
peries wrought by fingers long since dust; the whole decay of a 
nation as images in one house, filled the hour with a subtle pa- 
thos, for which in the midst of his unexplained and unalloyed de- 
light Rafael could not otherwise account. 

* And then I must leave thee,”’ said he, though knowing well 
what he was awaiting, as a sound of galloping hoofs struck his 
ear. 

must be so, Rafael.’”’ 

Farewell, then.” 

“ Farewell.” 

“ At least, thou wilt give one parting embrace—one last.” 

“Not one!” cried Hafiz’s voice sudden and sharp behind them, 
“not one. Haste, Xarifa, the slaves are already at work. Wrap 
thy cloak about thee, girl. ‘The decrees are gone forth ; ere the 
ninth hour to-morrow, every Moor must have left the Spanish 
shore, and the priests on the cliffs will shower down their maledic- 
tions. Buta Christian’s curse is a Moor’s blessing.” 

Xarifa shrunk as her father spoke thus before Rafael, but the 
Moor turned to him : 

“ And thou, lord, leave me and haste on thine own work, noth- 
ing more here.”’ 

The commotion in the vaults below became louder and louder, 
the voices more entangled, and slaves and friends gathered sud- 
denly from every region, passed the great coffers from the treas- 
ury, great piles of richness from the closets, heaps of jewels and 
webs of cloth, and went each on their instructed way, while Hafiz 
hovered restless and eager over all. 

“ That cursed tribe, the Jews,” said he, at last, “‘ went not out 
from Egypt in madder haste. Why wait ye two? The king is 
at full speed after my child, claiming her for his slave !” 

Rafael spoke a word or two apart to Hafiz. 

“Go with him, child,” said the latter then to his daughter. 
‘Ho will bear thee to safety.” 

“T will not. He will not take me where thou goest, father. I 
will cross the channel with my own people, knowing only the 
prince thou hast so often told me of, who, lord of all the Moors, 
shall rule us there in glory.” 

“He has promised. Canst not trust him? Thou and I leave 
Spain together.” 

“Canst not trust him?” said Rafael, repeating her father’s 
words, 

The momentary doubt which she could not help entertaining 
towards a Christian vanished. 

“To the world’s end !” she said. 

“Come then. My barb is at the door, nor will the way be long 
when we ride our last ride, mad over moss and fell, to separate at 
the goal forever.’ And bearing her down the stairs in his arms, 
he mounted, still holding her fast. 

O, that wild gallop all that night! The quick change of 
horses, the close grasp of her lover, the road that flew by beneath 
like a white ribbon rapidly unrolled, the trees and hedges and 
white palaces and hamlets that quivered a moment in the moon- 
shine and were lost again, the joy of the present, the pang of the 
future, the gentle words of love,—the pale dawn, broad sunrise, 
silver beach, with swelling bay and thronging, sad-eyed Moors 
upon it, the exultant court and king upon the cliffs above, the 
moment when, without kiss or last word, her lover gave her into 
her father’s arms, and she sat shrouded in a cloak, rocking on the 
bay, a furlong out from shore. The agony of her loss prevented 
her looking up for a few seconds, and she crouched low in griet 
till pride came and grasped her senses, and she raised her head 
and gazed proudly around. The scene was crowded with felucca 
and polacca, with little skiffs white in their lateen sails, and boats 
that darted like arrows as they were propelled by the swift oars. 
Above, Rafuel, easy as if just from bath and toilet, was standing 
by the king. 

“ Like the parable of the loaves and fishes, your majesty,” said 
he, “this poor handful of Moors is suddenly spread into half 
your subjects. The shops will want custom!” And with jest 
and good-morning for all the courtiers, as gay and light as if he 
had never seen her, she saw him mingle among the brilliant 
assemblage. 

Xarifa and her father were on the largest craft she noticed, the 
space around them was somewhat clearer, and as a linen sail that 
covered it was raised, a crowned and golden eagle, grasping the 
lightning, was seen by the angry king to be the figure-head of the 
leader of the route, whoever that leader might be. At that in- 
stant a shell of a boat appeared alongside, and a lithe, tall person 
leaped upon the deck. It had a familiar air through its cloak; 
but it could not be—was it—yes, Rufuel himself. Coming close 
beside her, he kissed her hand, and said : 


“T told thee at the goal we should be separated in this world 
forever ; but the goal is death only !” 

“ Rafael, thou, a Christian, crossing the straits with me—flying 
with the Moors?” 

“No Christian—cursed Spanish name! but a Moor and a man. 
Never of any creed but my fathers’, I come as thy lover, thy hus- 
band, and will never leave thee. Strong is the fortress, deep and 
high in the heart of yon mountains on the African coast, whose 
loopholes overlook the Spanish territory laid out like a tiny map 
at its feet, across the bay; dainty the nest there for thee, love. 
Never any king can sack, nor any army shake its walls. There J 
am king, that prince thou wottest of, for of all the Moors am I 
lord. ‘There, with our people around us, will we found genera- 
tions that, returning, shall ravage Spain and blind all Europe with 
their glory!” And rising, he lifted her beside him, and dropping 
the cloaks that had concealed them, stood confessed in the sight 
of the astonished King Philip and his court. 


“ Rafael !’”’ cried the king, as he saw a hundred others of his 
nobles in the boats below, “‘ why, he was at my side just now— 
thou fleeing—thou, a Christian !” 

“No Christian, Sir King,” returned Rafael, as the craft slowly 
drifted out into the stream. ‘No Christian, no Spaniard, no cur, 
no slave,—but a Moor! Of Moorish ancestry and birth, Moor- 
ish faith and life and marriage, I, a king among mine own race, 
go never to return, till pouring like a thunder-cloud amid jagged 
floods of lightning, like arrows of pestilence from the quiver of 
the death-angel, my hordes stream down yon mountain and over 
this brook, and slaying thee, the king, comes back to take his 
own!” 

A hundred balls whistled and hurtled round them, harmlessly, 
while the shining veil of Xarifa still floated out in the morning 
breeze above the waters; and ere long the white sails of the fleet 
seemed to the eyes of their enemies but low, faint, summer clouds 
above that “filagree of blue and silver,” till grazing their keels on 
the opposite shore, with sound of trumpet and shawm, the subjects 
of Rafuel went up and hailed his kingdom. 
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MARRIAGE, 


It is the happiest and most virtuous state of society, in which 
the husband and wife set out early together, make their property 
together, and with perfect sympathy of soul graduate all their ex- 
penses, plans, calculations, and desires, with reference to their 
present means, and to their future and common interests. Noth- 
ing delights me more than to enter the neat little tenement of the 
young couple, who within perhaps two or three years, without any 
resources but their own knowledge of industry, have joined heart 
and hand and engaged to share together the responsibilities, duties, 
interests, trials and pleasures of life. The industrious wite is 
cheerfully employing her own hands in domestic duties, putting 
her house in order, or mending her husband’s clothes, or prepar- 
ing the dinner, whilst, perhaps, the little darling sits prattling upon 
the floor, or lies sleeping in the cradle—and everything seems pre- 
paring to welcome the happiest of husbands and the best of 
fathers, when he shall come from his toil to enjoy the sweets of 
his little paradise. This is the true domestic pleasure, the “ only 
bliss that survived the fall.” Health, contentment, love, abun- 
dance and bright prospects, are all here. 

But it has become a prevalent sentiment, that a man must ac- 
quire his fortune befure he marries—that the wife must have no 
sympathy, nor share with him in the pursuit of it, in which most 
of the pleasure truly consists ; and the young married people must 
set out with as large and expensive an establishment as is becom- 
ing those who have been wedded for twenty years. This is very 
unhappy. It fills the community with bachelors, who are waiting 
to make their fortunes, endangering virtue and promoting vice— 
it destroys the true economy and design of the domestic institu- 
tion, and it promotes idleness and imefticiency among females, 
who are expecting to be taken up by a fortune, and passively sus- 
tained, without any care or concern on their part—and thus many 
a wife becomes, as a gentleman once remarked, not a “help- 
meet,” but a “ help-eat.”— Winslow. 
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BEDOUIN COURTESIES, 


Taking our way along this valley we met some Bedouins of the 
same tribe as our escort, and the gentle courtesies of civilized life 
pass as duly between our Arabs and their brethren as between the 
most polished of our own age and country. They kiss hands 
and touch their heasts and foreheads—that most graceful form of 
Eastern salutation. ‘Thus exchanging compliments they pass on. 
The special rule in these salutations is always observed. If an 
inferior salutes a superior he takes his superior’s hand, and kissing 
it, puts it to his forehead; but the superior, unless he is rough 
and rude, snatches away his hand as soon as the inferior has 
touched it, and then the latter puts his own fingers to his lips, and 
afierwards to his forehead. It is usual also ivr the superior, in 
turn, to put his hands to his lips. This takes twice as long to de- 
scribe as to practice. It is a most graceful act accomplished in a 
moment. It was customary with the ancient idolaters, and still 
among the Mahometans, to venerate the Unseen, whom they can- 
not touch, by kissing their own hand and putting it to their fore- 
heads. And so we have an illustration of the words of Job, him- 
self an Arab: ‘If I beheld the sun when it shined, or the moon 
walking in brightness, and my heart hath been secretly enticed, 
and my mouth hath kissed my hand.”—F'ragment of a Journal in 
the East. 


THE CAUSE OF THE GULF STREAM. 


The deep sea soundings of Lieut. Berryman have done much 
to contirm a previous theory as to the cause—or one of the causes 
—of the Gulf Stream. It is ascertained that, at the depth of two 
thousand feet, in the straits of Florida, the temperature of the 
ocean is only three degrees above freezing, while in the deep 
soundings on the telegraph route it is found the temperature is ten 
to fifteen degrees below the freezing point. Hence, according to 
well known laws, the comparatively warm and light waters of the 
gulf made lighter by the masses of fresh water trom the Missis- 
sippi and other rivers, rise and flow off towards the colder regions 
ot the north. At the same time the denser waters of the northern 
Atlantic make their way southward to restore the equilibrium. 
Thus there are two currents, an upper and an under, tlowing in 
contrary directions. ‘The upper is apparent and well known as 
the Guif Stream; the under is frequently demonstrated by the 
fact of immense icebergs, reaching down thousands of feet below 
the surface of the ocean, being seen floating southward against 
the surface current.—oston Journal. 


> 
+ > 


BIRMESE TESTAMENT. 


The story of the preservation of Dr. Judson’s Birmese Testa- 
ment, related by Mrs. Judson, might adorn the page of romance. 
It was taken to Ava in manuscript; and when Mr. Judson was 
thrown into prison, was secretly sewed up by his wife in acushion 
too hard and unsightly to tempt the cupidity even of his jailors, 
aud used by him as a pillow. When, at the close of seven months, 
he and his fellow-sutterers were so rudely thrust into the inner 
prison, the old pillow fell to the share of one of his keepers, but, 
finding it probably too hard for his use, he threw it back, and it 
came once more into the owner’s hands. It was again lost when 
he was driven to Oung-pen-la ; and, being stripped by one of the 
attendants of the mat which was tied around it, the roll of hard 
cotton was again flung back into the prison. Here it was found 
by Moung Ing, who took it home as a memorial of his teachers, 
without suspecting its priceless contents. Several months after, 
the manuscript, which now makes a part of the Birmese Bible, 
was found within, uninjured —N. Y. &xaminer. 
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VIEWS ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 

M. M. Esq.—Dear Sir,—Nearly a 
month elapsed between my first and second 
visits to the Hudson River for the purpose of 
sketching its prominent historical points for the 
entertainment of your readers. It had been 
my intention to make the city of New York 
itself my aim on this occasion, but in view of 
the fact that many of its antiquities have al- 
ready appeared in the Pictorial, and more par- 
ticularly, that other fact that cold weather was 
rapidly approaching when the scenes I desired 
to sketch on the river would be shorn of many 
of their natural beauties, while the objects with- 
in the city could be represented under any 
effect, I was induced to give it the go-by for ; 
the present, and pass on to more attractive, if == 
not more interesting localities. ‘“‘ Washington 
Heights” was my first landing-place on a 
bright sunny morning in September, and while 


FORT WASHINGTON DEPOT. 


all nature was smiling in the embrace of Sol, who had but just 
emerged from his bath in 
‘* Qld ocean’s gray and melancholy waste.” 


I sat down upon the edge of the water wall to sketch the depot 
and its surroundings, shown in the first engraving upon this page. 
As I sat busily plying the pencil, my mind was occupied in peo- 
pling the scene before me with men of other days, who, with the 
most unflinching, self-sacrificing patriotism, immolated themselves 
upon the altar of their country’s weal. Let us consider the cir- 
cumstances which render the spot under contemplation and its 
neighborhood remarkable. The possession of the city of New 
York, and the command of the Hudson River, was the primary 
object of the British after the evacuation of Boston in March, 

$76. Anticipating this, Washington had forwarded troops and 
munitions of war to this point, and Putnam, who was placed in 
command, was instructed to erect fortifications to defend the ap- 
proaches to the city, more particularly at King’s-bridge and its 


vicinity. General Lee, who was 
in the early stages of the war 
held in high estimation for his 
engineering skill and military 
talent, and who had been sent 
by the commander-in-chief to in- 
spect and report upon the proper 
points for fortifications, had re- 
ported in favor of strong defen- 
ces at this place to defend the 
communication between the city 
and the main land. In April 
Washington arrived, and as soon 
as possible he reconnoitered the 
i\ upper portion of the island in 
{ person, and gave directions for 
the commencement of works at 


different points. A breastwork was thrown up to command the 
bridge, and an advanced work, which was called Fort Indepen- 
dence, was built upon a knoll on the main land, to defend the en- 
trance of Spuyten Duyvil Creek, or Harlem River, at its confiu- 
ence with the Hudson. A strong work or citadel was to be erected 
on a rocky height about three miles south of the bridge, on the 
Hudson, to protect the channel of the river. This was named in 
honor of the chief, “ Fort Washington.” On Jetfrey’s Point, pro- 
jecting into the water to the left of the depot, a small redoubt was 
erected to protect the chevaux-de-frise intended to obstruct the 
navigation, The remains of this redoubt are very prominent, 
and although crowned by cedars of many years’ growth, the out- 
line of the work is as perfect as the day it was finished. All these 
fortifications were erected by Pennsylvania troops and militia, 
under the supervision of Celdnel Rufus Putnam. Soon after the 
arrival of the British fleet in the lower bay, two ships, the Pha- 
nix and the Rose, sailed up the river, exchanging broadsides with 
the forts, without material damage on either side, and anchored 


VIEW FROM THE SITE OF FORT WASHINGTON. 


in Tappan Sea. To prevent their return, and the approach of 
others, General Putnam placed obstructions across the channel 
between the works on Jeffrey’s Point and Fort Lee on the oppo- 
site side of the river. These consisted of vessels anchored and 
sunk about eighty feet apart, with heavy logs secured between 
them, while other logs, sharpened at the ends, were fastened to 
their decks, which when the vessels were careened, presented an 
apparently formidable barrier to the passage of ships under the 
fire of the forts. The British were informed, however, of the 
progress and strength of these obstructions by tories and others, 
and the two ships, taking advantage of the darkness, and being 
guided by a deserter, passed through a gap which was to have 
been closed the next day, and escaped to the fleet below. No fur- 
ther attempts were made by the enemy’s ships to pass the obstruc- 
tions until the 9th of October, when the Roebuck, Phoenix, 
and Tartar, which had been lying for some time opposite Bloom- 
ingdale, got under way with their three tenders, and came up the 


BLOCK HOUSE POINT. 


river before a southerly breeze. Disregarding the fire of the bat- 
teries, which did them no apparent harm, they broke through the 
obstructions with ease, and passed on, driving before them several 
vessels and galleys which lay in the immediate vicinity. One of 
these, a sloop, on board of which was an infernal machine intend- 
ed to sink the British ships, was struck by a shot and sunk. An- 
other vessel loaded with rum, sugar and other supplies for the 
American army, was captured, as were the galleys. On the 11th, 
a vessel was descried coming down the river, and being mistaken 
for one of the enemy’s tenders, was fired upon and three of the 
crew killed. It proved to be Washington’s yacht, which had 
been up the river when the ships went up, and having slipped by 
them, was on its return. After finishing my sketch, I rambled 
over the point on which the remains of the redoubt still stand, 
and then took my way by a long, devious pathway, to the heights 
above, on which stood Fort Washington. Sit down with me on 
this moss-covered stone, and while I am sketching the view last 
given on the next page, we will consider the disaster which here 
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TARBELL fe 


SPUYTEN DUYVIL BRIDGE. 


befell the American forces. The battle of Long Island had been 
fought, and the city being no longer tenable, the army had re- 
treated to Harlem Plains, where it was assembled on the morn- 
ing of the 12th of October, 1776, when word was brought to 
ashington that the enemy had passed through Hell-gate and 
landed a large body of troops on Throg’s Neck, considerably in 
his rear, and threatened to cut off his communications with the 
country. It was plain to be seen that the position of the army was 
a dangerous one; a council of officers so decided, and a retreat 
into Westchester county was agreed upon. Still, as Congress had 
‘agrees a resolve directing that Forts Washington and Lee should 
e held for the purpose of guarding the river, a body of Penn- 
sylvania troops under Colonel Magaw and Lieut. Colonel Cad- 
walader of Philadelphia, was left in the former with strict injunc- 
tions from Washington to defend it to the last extremity. The 
main army then crossed into Westchester county by way of 
King’s-bridge, and formed a chain of fortified posts from the 
bridge to White Plains, where its left rested. On the 28th the 
battle of White Plains was fought, and Washington fell back to 
Northcastle, where he was so strongly intrenched that Howe 
deemed it inexpedient to attack him, and withdrew his troops to 
invest Fort Washington. As soon as Washington was satisfied 
that this was his object, he threw a body of troops into the Jer- 
seys to oppose any move in that direction, and held a council re- 
garding the disposition of the fort and its garrison. His own 
earnest desire was that the fort should be abandoned and its de- 
fenders, who were the flower of his army, saved, and indeed he 
had ordered such a disposition, but his orders being discretionary, 
General Greene, who was warmly in favor of defending it to the 
last, had, instead of withdrawing the troops, sent over reinforce- 
ments. On the 15th, General Howe sent in a summons to sur- 
render, threatening extremities in case he should have to carry it 
by assault. Colonel Magaw returned a spirited reply, informing 
him that, “actuated by the most glorious cause that mankind 
ever fought in, I am determined to defend this post to the last 
extremity.” Notice of the summons was forwarded to the chief 


at Hackensack, and he immediately 
repaired to Fort Lee, where he ar- 
rived at nightfall. Finding that 
Greene and Putnam were over at the 
other fort, he took a boat to cross 
over and meet them there. He met 
them returning, and being assured 
that Magaw was confident.of a suc- 
cessful defence, he reluctantly re- 
traced his route, to await the issue 
of the morrow’s battle. 

The morning of the 16th opened 
upon the following disposition of the 
contending forces. In a small re- 
doubt near King’s-bridge, called 
Cockhill Fort, were a few men with 
two guns; between it and the Fort, 
on the same rocky range on which 
the fort stood, was another redoubt, 
called Fort Tryon, in which was 
Colonel Rawlings and a regiment of 
Maryland rifles. On the east, to- 
wards Harlem River, were some mil- 
itia from the New Jersey flying camp 
under Colonel Baxter, while Colonel 
Cadwalader commanded a body of 
the same troops in the lines towards 
New York. The plan of attack was 
as follows: General Knyphausen, 
with about 500 Hessian troops was 
to attack on the north, at the same 
time that Lord Percy, with a divis- 
ion of English and Hessian troops, 
assailed the lines on the south. 
Simultaneously with these move- 
ments, Brigadier General Matthews, 


FORT LEE, FROM WASHINGTON HEIGHTS. 


— 


supported by Cornwallis, was to cross the Har- 
lem River under cover of the guns on the West- 
chester hills, while Colonel Stirling, with the 
42d regiment, was to cross the same river near 
the present High bridge. 

e guns of the redoubt on the Westchester 
side of lem River gave the signal of attack. 
Knyphausen divided his forces, and while one 
portion of them, under Colonel Rahle, attacked 
Cockhill Fort and drove out the few men who 
manned it, he, with the remainder, ascended the 
heights near Tubbyhook, and, clambering over 
rocks and felled trees, attacked Rawlings in Fort 
Tryon. A spirited defence was made by the 
riflemen, and many of the Hessians were slain 
by their unerring aim. Rahle coming up, the 
Americans were so greatly outnumbered that 
they were obliged to retire. Meantime, Lord 
Percy had landed near Harlem, and marching 
across the island, had confronted and attacked 
Cadwalader in the line of intrenchments towards 
New York. While these movements were tak- 
ing place, Matthews and Stirling landed. The 
former made a desperate attack upon Colonel 
Baxter and his militia, who were stationed in a 
redoubt, and after a severe contest, in which 
Baxter was killed, drove them back. Stirling, 
after making a feint to land, dropped down the 
river, and notwithstanding a galling fire from the 
Americans, by which many of his men were 
killed, he landed at the foot of the present 152d 
Street, and pushing up a wooden height, on 
which was a redoubt, he took it, making two 
hundred prisoners. Cadwalader had made such 
an obstinate defence, notwithstanding the im- 
mense superiority of Lord Percy’s force, that 
the latter had been compelled to withdraw be- 
hind a wood for atime. The success of Mat- 
thews and Stirling, who were now pouring 
down upon his flanks, compelled him to retire, 
and as he did so, he was assailed by the united 
forces of all three. Gallantly fighting his way, 
he slowly fell back before the overwhelming 
number of his foes towards the fort. Washing- 
ton, who, with his general officers had witnessed 


KING’S-BRIDGE. 


the attack and gallant defence from the brow of 
the palisades, now crossed the river and ascend- 
ed the heights to Morris’s house, from whence 
he had a better view of the contest. After re- 
maining a short time in this exposed position he 
retired, and in a few minutes a party from Stir- 
ling’s forces took possession of the mansion, 
little dreaming that four of the chief “rebel ”’ 
commanders—W ashington, Greene, Putnam and 
Mercer—had been so nearly within their grasp. 
By noon, all the gallant defenders of the fort 
were gathered within its walls, having been 
driven from their advanced posts by the im- 
mensely superior numbers of their enemies. 
Knyphausen, who had, after driving Rawlings 
and his riflemen into the fort, taken up a posi- 
tion behind a stone house, within a hundred 
yards, now sent in a flag with a second sum- 
mons to surrender. Washington, from his posi- 
tion on the palisades, saw the flag go in, and 
knowing its object, he wrote a hurried note to 
Magaw, informing him that if he could hold out 
till night he would bring off the troops, and 
handed it to a Captain Gooch, who volunteered 
to deliver it to the colonel. Jumping into a 
boat at the water’s edge, he hurried across, ran 
up to the fort, delivered the note, came out, and 
running and jumping from rock to rock, dodg- 
ing the Hessians, some of whom had endeavored 
to take him, he reached his boat and recrossed 
to Fort Lee. The message came toolate. The 
fort was crowded to repletion, and the enemy 
were in possession of the surrounding defences, 
from whence they could pour in a destructive 
tire, and Magaw found himself compelled to 
surrender himself and his garrison of over two 
thousand brave troops prisoners of war. At 
half-past one o’clock Washington had the inex- 
pressible mortification of beholding the Ameri- 
can flag lowered and the British tlag raised on 
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the staff of the fort, which now took the name of Knyphausen. 
The prison-ships of the Wallabout and the sugar-houses of the 
city could tell the fate of its gallant defenders. 

From Fort Washington I took my way over the road which 
was along the base of the rocky heights on which a portion of the 
battle occurred, to King’s-bridge, a distance of four miles, and 
sketched the view of this interesting locality given in one of my 
small engravings. This was an important point during the Rev- 
olution from the fact that it was the only means of communica- 
tion between New York Island and the Westchester shore. It 
was strongly fortified, being covered by the redoubt situated on 
the height above the building on the left, which was strengthened 
after the British captured Fort Washington, and named Fort 
Prince, in honor of Prince William (afterwards King William the 
Fourth) then in New York. Referring your readers to history 
for the many interesting incidents which occurred at this point 
during the period from the capture of Fort Washington to that 
memorable morning in November when the American army 
crossed this bridge to take possession of the city on the final ex- 
pulsion of its invaders, I hasten to other points. 

Crossing King’s-bridge and following the picturesque banks of 
Spuyten Duyvil Creek to where it joins the Hudson, I recrossed 
the creck on the railroad bridge, and sketched the point on which 
stood a small redoubt, the site of which is now occupied by the 
small depot shown in the engraving. On the height above, called 
Petard’s Hill, was a square work with bastions, called Fort Inde- 
pendence, and on the point above the spot from whence the 
sketch was taken (on the New York side of the creek) stood 
Cockhill Fort before mentioned. 

In the summer of 1777, Washington, believing the force in the 
city to be weak, ordered General Heath to approach King’s. 
bridge, and if appearances were favorable, to attack the works 
in the vicinity. In accordance with these orders, Heath ap- 
proached Fort Independence, and summoned the garrison to sur- 
render. The commandant refused, and while preparing for the 
attack, Heath received information of movements on the part of 
the British which threatened his camp in the Highlands. He re- 
treated, therefore, leaving the enemy in undisturbed possession of 
their works at this point. This entire ncighborhood was the 
scene of stirring incidents which would fill volumes, but as I can- 
uiot do justice to them in the limited space of my letter, I must 
leave them to the local historian. 

From Spuyten Duvyil* I walked back to the Fort Washing- 
ton Depot, and while waiting for the boat, sketched the view of 
the village of Fort Lee, which I have given in my series. The 
fort, which stood just upon the brow of the palisades above the 
village, was originally called Constitution, but was named Fort 
Lee in honor of the general, who was at that time ihe idol of the 
army. After the fall of Fort Washington, Cornwallis crossed 
the river opposite Dobb’s Ferry, and approached Fort Lee. Find- 
ing it impossible to defend it against such odds, Washington re- 
treated through the State of New Jersey towards the Delaware, 
followed by Cornwallis. Almost all the material in the fort, to- 
gether with numerous stores which had been accumulated here 
for the use of the army, fell into the hands of the victors, and the 
Amcricans suffered severe privations during the ensuing winter in 


consequence of this loss. 
Four miles below Fort Lee is the village of Bull’s Ferry, or 


Tillietudlum. Just below, on Block House Point, the British 
erected a block house, in 1780, to protect some wood-cutters and 
to encourage the tories in the neighborhood. Washington sent 
General Wayne with two regiments of militia and a corps of 


dragoons, to attack the block house and to drive off the cattle on 


Beyen Neck. Wayne detached the dragoons to the latter duty 
while he attacked the block house with the militia. He had with 
him some field pieces, which were, however, too light to effect 
any serious damage to the enemy, and after a spirited attack, in 
which he lost some 64 men in killed and wounded, he was 
obliged to withdraw. The dragoons had been more successful, 


and Wayne returned to camp with a large number of cattle 


which they had driven off. This expedition was made the sub- 
ject of a humorous satirical poem by Major André, the conclud- 
ing portion of which, ending thus, 
“‘ And thus I close my epic strain, 
I tremble as I show it, 
Lest this same warrior-drover Wayne 


Should ever catch the Poet.” 


was published in Rivington’s Gazette, New York, on the very day 
on which André was captured at Tarrytown. 

From Block House Point we sailed with a favoring breeze up 
the river towards Yonkers, the subject of my next series of views. 
I am, with much respect, your artist, 

Nervutrar Tint. 

*This name is derived from a circumstance which is narrated in Knicker- 
bocker’s Authentic History of New York. Authony Van Corlace, trumpeter 
to Governor Stuyvesant, being sent on a mission, coming to the banks of the 
creek and finding no means of crossing, swore that ‘**Spuyten Duyvil” he 
would cross, and ‘* wrapping his martial cloak about him.” plunged into the 
stream His satanic majesty raised a storm, which made the surface of the 


river so boisterous that poor Anthony was drowned, and from that day the 
river was called Spuyten Duyvil Creek. 


RELIGION. 


Religion, that messenger of heaven, dwells not in cells or clois- 
ters, but goes forth among men not to frown on their happiness, 
but to do them good. She is familiar and cheerful at the tables 
and tiresides of the happy; she is equally intimate in the dwell- 
ings of poverty and sorrow; she encourages innocent smiles of 
youth, and kindles a glow of sincerity on the venerable front of 
age ; she is found, too, at the bedside of the sick when the attend- 
ants have ceased their labor, and the heart is almost still; she is 
seen at the house of mourning, pointing to the “house not made 


with hands ;” she will not retire so long as there is evil that ean 


be prevented, or kindness that can be given; and it is not until 
the last duty is done that she hastens away and raises her altar in 
the wilderness, so that she may not be secn among men.—oun. 


{Written for Ballou's Pictorial.] 


THE BORDER LEAGUE: 


The Camp, the Cabin and the THA Ulderness 


A ROMANCE OF THE WEST. 


BY MRS. C. F. GERRY. 


[CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 100.] 


“*T charge you, Giles Lake, with my dying breath, to guard 
the treasure carefully, but never to let her know she has a dollar 
of her own till she is a woman.’”’ 

A murmur of surprise ran through the listening circle. 

“Somehow,” resumed the backwoodsman, “the border league 
found out that I had been entrusted with this treasure, and used 
every effort to get it into their hands. But I would have been 
torn limb from limb before giving it up.” 

“And where did you keep it?” asked Mike. 

“Thad a friend in Natchez, a banker; I left it in his care, and 
the money has increased in value. Rose, in the escritoire you 
will find gold and notes to the amount of fifty thousand dollars !”’ 

Rose sprang to her feet, but for a time could not utter a word. 
However, as congratulations began to be showered upon her, she 
regained in some degree her self-command, and with a face like 
an April sky, all smiles and tears, discussed her unexpected good 
fortune, and poured out her thanks to Lake. 

And now a few more glances at the prominent characters who 
have figured in our story, and our task is done. Rose Thornton 
did not forget those who had befriended her when she was encom- 
passed by trials. She sent Mike to school, and then to college, 
and afterward offered him capital enough to commence business 
advantageously ; but this last he declined. ‘I have my educa- 
tion, good health, and habits of economy and diligence,” he 
said; “with these, God helping me, I can carve out my own for- 
tune.” Michael Shaw, Esq., is now one of the most eminent 
lawyers in the West, and his broad lands, his houses in St. Louis, 
and his bank-stock, tell plainly enough that he is a rich man. 

Kit Bray has retired from his old business since the cumbrous 
keel-boat gave way to modern inventions, but is now captain of 
one of the finest steamboats on the Mississippi, and often tells his 
wife and children the story of his voyage down river with Rose 
Lake. 

Abel Ward has long since gone to his rest ; but Eph still flour- 
ishes on a farm large enough to satisfy even his ambition, and 
every year makes it a point to visit the home of Captain Thornton. 

When Basil le Croix died in prison, after a lingering illness, it 
was found that he had made a will, bequeathing his whole fortune 


to Hortense. But she kept only his old patrimonial estates, and 


gave the rest which had been gained dishonestly to charitable 
institutions. 

Four of the members of the border league shared the fate of 
Basil le Croix ; and the others as soon as they were liberated fled 
to foreign lands to bury their disgrace. 


Katharine Somers never repented her choice; and since her 


family have marked the valor and integrity of her husband, they 
have ceased to regret that she preferred a poor young soldier to 
the butterflies of fashion that hovered around her. 

And Giles Lake? He was wont to say that the happiness 
which had fallen to his lot since his marriage, more than atoned 


for all the gloom, tho feverish unrest he had suffered, He stil 


kept his home on the border; and Aunt Mary and Ruth’s father 
were members of the houschold as long as they lived. 

Clifford Thornton, soon after his marriage, distinguished him- 
self in the war of 1812, and when it was over, came back to his 
home to meet the proud smile, the warm approval he valued more 


than all the praises of trumpet-tongued fame—that of his brave 


young wife. Together they have moved down the slope of life; 
its evening shadows have long since begun to fall; children and 
children’s children gather round them, and yet the love which 
rose like a star above the horizon of their youth, sheds its soft 
radiance over their path; and fresh in their memories, as if they 


had been events of yesterday, are all the fiendish machinations of 


the border league. 


THE INDIAN REVOLT. 

Fyzabad, the place which is expected to be the rallying point of 
the Sepoy mutineers, when driven from Lucknow, is a town on 
the right bank of the Ghogra, eighty-nine miles north of Lucknow, 
and ninety-five from Allahabad. It is hard by the ruins of old 
Oude, and, in connection with them, stretches ten miles along the 
bank of the Ghogra, and is two miles in breadth. It was founded 
about a century and a quarter ago, by the Nabob Vizier of that 
time, whose successors enlarged and embellished it. On the occa- 
sion of the acquisition of a large part of Rohilcund, the then Na- 
bob Vizier removed the seat of government of Oude to Lucknow, 
in 1775. The decline of Fyzabad then commenced, and few of 
its inhabitants are otherwise than poor. The misgovernment of 
the whole country contributed to make its decline rapid, yet it is 
but a few years since its population was estimated at 100,000 souls. 

The military route from the cantonment of Goruckpore to Luck- 

now passes through this place. Fyzabad means “the abode of 
plenty,” which, however just at the time it was given to it, sounds 
now like a mockery. It is sometimes called Bangla. The rebels 
are not likely to be able to make a long stand in it, as it is not a 
very strong place, and the meaés of subsistence will be found defi- 
cient. The great extent of these oriental towns renders them 
favorable to the purposes of the mutineers, and their recovery 
must cost the conqueror many valuable lives, but not half so many 
as would have to be sacrificed if the Sepoys had the pluck that is 
necessary for success in miscellaneous, hand-to-hand fighting. 
When that kind of fighting takes place, the moral and physical 
superiority of the English tells at once.— Boston Traveller. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
THE ORIGIN OF THE VALENTINE, 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 


One morn, while his mother was dozing, 
Young Love from his slumbers awoke ; 
And said, as his eyes were unclosing, 
“Tam just in the mood for a joke :” 
So he quietly brushed his bright pinions, 
His quiver supplied with new darts, 
Then flew down to Earth’s distant dominions, 
The dickens to pay with young hearts. 


As he looked on a pair of doves cooing, 

And pleasantly billing,—said he, 
“ That's a hieroglyphic for wooing ; 

Henceforth it my signet shall be, 

Although, by-and-by they'll be wrangling :” 
—He hadn't flown far from the spot, 

When he saw, on a rope, a youth dangling; 
Ah,” sneered he, ** that’s a true-lover's knot.” 


Love came to a populous city, 
Where crowded the young and the old; 
The foolish, the weak, and the witty, 
Bowing down to an image of gold; 
Chuckled he—** I've than Mammon more power ;”” 
And the urchin laughed long and aloud; 
Then sent, of his arrows, a shower 
Shot at random, right into the crowd. 


O, then were such struggles and races, 
As never before had been seen, 
After beautiful figures and faces, 
And no one knew what it might mean: 
The men felt a sort of devotion, 
While the girls were unusually gay, 
And all seemed possessed with a notion 
To go on their patella and pray! 


To pray—not in old menkish fashion, 
To any grim martyr or saint, 
For though all had “ acute inflammation,” 
Devotion was not the complaint ; 
Yet anxious to do each his duty, 
Tis said, that from idols of wood, 
Man turned to some image of beauty, 
And kissed her as oft as he could! 


Alas, for such sadder affection! 
The fourteenth of Feb. was scarce o'er, 
When the worshippers lost recollection 
Of Love, and were wooers no more! : 
On the fifteenth, they vowed ‘twas “‘ all gammon,”’ 
By the sixteenth, each girl was forgot; 
For the men bowed once more unto Mammon, 
As though Cupid no arrows had shot. 


“Ah!” sighed Love to his mother, “ between us, 
For Cupid, eupidity’s too 
Much.” know that, my darling,’ said Venus, 
** But I'll just tell you what you can do! 
Once a year, at this time, fill your quiver, 
Your rose-colored pinions unfold ; 
Tip with diamonds each shaft you deliver, 


Then Love may be mightier than Gold!” 


Quoth Cupid, I think I'll do better;” 
So with shaft-point he traced some designs, 
Sketched hearts, darts and doves in a letter, 
And beneath, wrote nonsenical lines : 
Since that time, it has been quite the fashion, 


For maidens, and “ lovyers so gay,” 


To inscribe on a sheet their brief passion, 


And post it on VaLEeNTINE’s Day. 


THE CROWN JEWELS. 


We find the following in a letter from Hanover, of December 
19:— The hearts of the king and royal family of this country 


have been much rejoiced by intelligence which has just reached 
through the Hanoverian minister at the Court of St. James, that 
the long dispute between the king of Hanover and the queen of 
England respecting the right of certain jewels of enormous value, 
in the possession of the sovercign of England, and forming no 
inconsiderable portion of what have been hitherto called the Brit- 
ish crown jewels, has been decided in favor of Hanover. Many 


of your readers are no doubt aware that when the kingdom of 
Hanover was severed from the united kingdom by the accession 


of Queen Victoria to the throne, a claim was made by the late 
king of Hanover, formerly the Duke of Cumberland, to_ nearly 
the whole of the jewels usually worn on state occasions by the 
English sovereign, on the ground that part of them, which had 
been taken over to England by George I., belonged inalienably to 
the crown of Hanover ; and that the remainder had been purchased 
by George III. out of his privy purse, and had been left by him 
and his Queen Charlotte to the royal family of Hanover. 

“As the jewels thus claimed are supposed to be worth consider- 
ably more than £1,000,000, a single stone having cost nearly 
nearly £20,000, they were not to be relinquished without a strug- 
gle; and I am assured that every possible expedient was resorted 
to in England to baffle the claimant. Ultimately, in the lifetime 
of the late king, the importunity of the Hanoverian minister in 
London drove the English ministry of the day to consent that the 
rights of the two sovereigns should be submitted to a commission 
composed of three English judges; but the proceedings of the 
commission were 80 ingeniously protracted that all the commis- 
sioners died without arriving at any decision; and until Lord 
Clarendon received the seals of the British Foreign Office all the 
efforts of the court of Hanover to obtain a fresh commission were 
in vain. Lord Clarendon, however, seems to have perceived that 
such attempts to stifle inquiry were unworthy of his country, for 
he consented that a fresh commission should be issued to three 
English judges of the highest eminence, who, after investigation, 
found the Hanoverian claim to be indisputably just, and reported 
in its favor. The court here consequently is in high glee this 
Christmas at the prospect of removing the crown and regalia, so 
jealously guarded in the Tower of London, almost bodily to Han- 
over.”’—London Globe. 
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(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
EMMA, 


BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 
The name of Emma is to mo 
A key to open wide the cells 
Where a baby memory dwella, 
Enshrined in all its purity. 


One summer only shed its beams 
Upon her white, unsullied breast ; 
And then she gently went to rest, 

As one “ lies down to pleasant dreams.” 


I trace her name with sweet delight; 
She came, and by her coming showed 
The beauty of that blest abode 

Where angels walk in robes of white 


She went aa spotless as she came: 
She had no sin that was her own; 
He, who for sinning did atone, 

Had claimed her in his holy name. 


We will not say no tears were shed 
When Emma's hands were placed in rest 
Upon her white and waxen breast: 

That we no words of wailing said. 


But there were pleasures with our pains; 
This joy its influence round us shed: 
Our baby sister had been led 

By angel hands to heavenly plains. 


You ask me why I touch this string? 
You say, five years have rolled around, 
And why awake the sleeping sound 

Of all the memories they bring? 


You know not what you say. Along 
The stream of years forever flow 
These memories of long ago, 

That serve to fill the poet's song. 


And as we pace the shining sands 

By time's vast ocean, evermore 

The waves wash up upon the shore 
These singing shells that fill our hands. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


SUSIE BARTON’S 
FIRST AND LAST VISIT TO SARATOGA. 


BY EMMA LINLEY. 


Susie Barton was a happy girl. The only daughter of a 


wealthy farmer, she had been petted and indulged from earliest 
infancy, and at eighteen she was merry, impulsive, affectionate, 
and possibly a trifle self-willed. She was already betrothed to 
Henry Fowler, who had seemed to realize her ideal of a noble, 
manly protector, from her earliest recollections. He was some 


seven or eight years her senior, and had left his native town for a 
broader sphere of action, about three years before s but his frequent 


letters had cheered her in his absence, and very likely she had 
found them stronger incitements to self-improvement than his 
presence would have been. Be that as it may, she had certainly 
striven earnestly to become worthy, I will not say of Henry Fow- 
ler, but of the noble ideal which she recognized in him, and at 


Gach repented visit he found her, though no less merry at times, 


more capable of sympathizing with him in his best moments. He 
was already possessed of a competency, and was intending soon 
to return to claim his bride and reside near her parents, who would 
not consent to a wide separation from their only child. 


At this time a gay cousin from the city came to spend a few 
Weeks at Farmer Barton's, Katie Price's lively descriptions of 


the gay scenes in which she had moved since her debut in fashion- 
able life some ten years before, opened a new world to Susie’s ac- 
tive fancy. Hitherto her home and the little village near by had 
afforded her sufficient society for happiness ; but as she listened to 
accounts of balls and parties, in which all but the light side was 


ignored, she began to undervalue the simple pleasure which had 
delighted her, and wish for an Opportunity to enjoy the luxuries 


of which Katie talked so constantly. 

Katie was not a suitable companion for her artless country 
cousin. In all valuable acquirements, Susie was far the superior ; 
but Katie had a fund of self-confidence and knowledge of the 
world, which gave her an advantage that her showy personal ap- 
pearance enabled her to maintain, Mrs. Barton noticed the in- 
fluence which Katie was exerting over her daughter, and was 
troubled by it. She tried to make her husband share her fear as 
to the result; but he only laughed at the idea of Susie’s being 
discontented in their pleasant home, and proposed to give her a 
chance to see something of fashionable life, at Saratoga, that very 
season. 

He immediately proposed the trip to the girls, who were equally 
delighted to accompany him, and after such preparations, in the 


way of dress, as Katie thought proper, they started. Susie was 
full of pleasant anticipations, but on the very first evening after 
her arrival, the only note of the feelings of the time, in her diary, 
was this brief, expressive quotation : 


“0, we are querulous creatures! Little less 
Than all things can suffice to make us happy ; 
Though little more than nothing is enough 
To make us wretched.” 


Poor Susie could not trust herself to write more—she felt out of 
place and out of sorts, and heartily wished herself at home in her 
Own neat, cosy room. It seemed to her that she was continually 


such as perfect health and cheerfulness must always give to the 
woman who is possessed of them, and now, in her constant fear 
of being awkward, she had lost that grace of manner which she 
had at home; and worst of all, she was painfully conscious of 
every defect in herself. She thought she would ask her father to 
return on the morrow; but when morning came she felt better, 
and her cousin had little difficulty in persuading her to remain. 

Kate had met some lively acquaintances from the city, and with 
them the two girls went out to walk. Meanwhile Mr. Barton was 
delighted, as well as somewhat surprised, to meet Henry Fowler. 
The young man was dressed in common laborer’s overalls, and 
was driving a team heavily laden with lumber. He briefly ex- 
plained to Mr. Barton that he owed the pleasure of this meeting 
to the sudden illness of the man who was to have come with this 
team, and inquired eagerly for his friends in P——. When he 
learned that Susie was not far distant, he hastened to unload his 
timber that he might join her, without bestowing a thought upon 
his unsuitable dress. 

Susie saw him coming, and she was a coward. He could not 
have presented himself more inopportunely, for Kate’s friends had 
just been making themselves merry over the appearance of a couple 
they had seen at a hotel the preceding day, whom they termed a 
country clown and his Betty. Susie felt herself to be a country 
Betty, and she had not sufficient moral courage to bear the ridi- 
cule she feared from her companions; nor had she sufficient 
knowledge of the world to know that the real gentleman usually 
requires no more than a neat personal appearance to do himself 
justice. Her lover, advancing rapidly, said : 

“T am rejoiced to meet you here !” 

“You must be mistaken in the person, sir,”’ she replied, coldly ; 
and without giving him an opportunity to speak her name, she 
passed on. 

How she despised herself the moment she had spoken! She 
impatiently hastened her return to the hotel, for there she hoped 
to meet Henry. Very gladly would she beg his pardon for the 
foolish weakness, and she strove to assure herself that she should 
be forgiven. But she did not meet him. <A note was handed her, 
containing the following cutting words : 


“Indeed, Miss Barton, I was mistaken in the person. I thought 
to meet one who loved me, but found that my clothes only have 
been the object of your regard. Please call upon my best suit to 
fulfil the engagement I made with you while I was deceived in 
this respect, for I shall hold ary released. 

WHO HAS LOVED You.” 

Susie’s first impulse was to write immediately, to explain her 
weakness and ask forgiveness. She was very sure that if she 
should do this he would pity and forgive her, but her pride re- 


volted. She was so sure he would relent enough to visit her, and 
she would then explain. Even in his anger he acknowledged that 


he had loved her, and from this she hoped much. She found no 

happiness in pleasure-seeking after this unfortunate mecting, 

though she remained long enough to please Kate, and to gain 

much of the self-confidence she had so much needed. Again and 

again after her return home she resolved to write to Henry, but 
. 


continually delayed until too late, 


Henry was very angry when he penned that note, and his esti- 
mate of woman was much lowered by Susie’s weakness; but he 
did not think of a final separation. He had not imagined her ca- 
pable of such folly, but very reasonably charged it to the influence 


of her companions, and was quite ready to forgive her if she had 
asked, 


It so happened that a gay widow, but a few years older than he 
was, was visiting at his boarding-place, who had for some time 
been exerting all her powers of pleasing to captivate him. Hither- 
to he had met her advances very coldly, but on the evening of his 
return from Saratoga he escorted her to a concert, for which she 


had been furnished with tickets by a friend, By little and little 


his intimacy with the young widow increased, he scarcely knew 
how himself; but ere long most of his evenings were spent in her 
company. At first she seemed to have a great many tickets for 
places of amusement furnished her by her friends, and when these 
failed, Henry could do no less than supply their place. 


Mrs, Lorin was not like Susie, She could by no means fill the 
place in his affections; but he was dissatisfied and unhappy, and 


she was interested in him and had a tact in showing her sympa- 
thy, which helped her to accomplish her purpose of winning him 
for a husband. Suffice it to say that in three months from 
Susie’s ill-fated meeting with him, she read his marriage in a 
newspaper. Poor girl, she never before fully realized how dearly 
she had loved him; and now this love must be torn from her 
heart as sinful. 

Susie was not one to pine away in “green and yellow melan- 
choly ”’—she did not even have a brain fever, or any symptoms 
of heart complaint. Hers was a strong nature, and this trial made 
her better. It taught her to look upon life more earnestly; and 
she became less impulsive and less merry, but more truly good 
and evenly cheerful. She learned to know herself better, and to 


depend more fully upon a heavenly Friend. She had loved too 


truly to transfer her affections to another; she therefore devoted 
herself to her kind parents. 

Five years passed—and Henry brought his wife to his native 
town to introduce her among his old acquaintances. Of course 
they must visit at Farmer Barton’s, though that worthy gentleman 
had, a8 yet, only guessed the reason that Henry failed to be his 
son-in-law, It needed no close observation to note the fact that 
Mrs. Fowler had no wish to see those about her happy. Supremely 
selfish, she seemed to enjoy inflicting petty torments upon her 
husband. She consulted his taste in nothing, unless for the pur- 
pose of choosing something in opposition to it. During the after- 


noon and evening at Mr. Barton’s, she found many opportunities 
for showing her ill-nature. Susie saw that Mr. Fowler was mor- 
tified, and she pitied him; in her pity for him she forgot to note 
her own feelings, and was not at ail embarrassed by the recollec- 
tions of the olden time. He had become rich and somewhat distin- 
guished, but she fancied that in the social circle he was less agree- 
able than formerly. 

Three years elapsed before they met again, and then, though he 
passed the veiled woman as a stranger, she had an opportunity to 
form an idea of his home. They were travelling—she was alone, 
but he was accompanied by his family, consisting of his wife and 
two children, with a nurse for the latter. Never were such trouble- 
some children before, it seemed. Their mother’s shrill, petulant 
voice was constantly sounding through the car, either in cross 
commands to Fowler or Betty, or in fretting at the children. 
Baby, some two or three years old, was thirsty, and at every stop- 
ping-place Fowler was sent for water; time after time he tried it, 
and was called back by the engine whistle before attaining his ob- 
ject, only to hear the fretting of his wife and the crying of the child, 
who were disturbing all in the car. Susie wondered that he did 
not allow himself to be left, for she saw by the fire in his eye that 
pride only prevented his speaking sharply sometimes. Susie thus 
learned to view him as a stranger, for this Fowler, running hither 
and thither at the bidding of a fretty and unreasonable woman, 
was very unlike the ideal of the Henry which she had loved years 
before. 

I will not venture to say that when, some two years later, Susie 
heard of Mrs. Fowler’s death, her heart did not throb a trifle 
quicker as she wondered how much Henry had been changed by a 
loveless home; but I can assure the reader that she manifested no 
feeling. She was too busy and too happy in the performance of 
daily duties to indulge in day-dreams, even if there were tempta- 
tion to do so, which she would not acknowledge to herself. She 
was sure that in her youth she had loved an ideal, which Henry 
could never have realized, and she thought that now he would be 
further from doing so than he was before his marriage. So she 
thought and felt until she saw him; but when one pleasant even- 
ing he again presented himself as a suitor for her hand, he found 
her willing to listen to his wooing. From that time she became 
less anxious to make the real and ideal agree, since she found 
reality quite sufficient for her happiness. 

In July they were married, and made a short stay at Saratoga 
while on their wedding tour. Susie found that she had altered 
quite as much as the place, in the dozen years since her former 
visit. This time the respected Mr. Fowler proudly introduced her 
as his wife, and she, a really fine looking woman with elegant 
taste in dress, felt that she had moved sufficiently in the best so- 
ciety of Boston, to have no lack of self-confidence, even amid the 


brilliant coterie who were there assembled. 


DINNBR-GIVING. 
The jays of peacocks’ feathers are the snobs of this world; and 
never since the days of sop were they more numerous in any 
land than they are at present in this free country. Peacocks’ 


feathers are stuck in the tails of most families, Scarce one of us 
domestic birds but imitates the lanky, pavonine strut and shrill 


genteel scream. O you misguided dinner-giving snobs, think how 
much pleasure you lose and how much mischief you do with your 
absurd grandeurs and hypocrisies! You stuff each other with un- 
natural forced meats, and entertain each other to the ruin of 
friendship (let alone health) and the destruction of hospitality and 


good fellowship—you, who but for the peacock’s tail might chat- 
ter away § Whe 

y and be 80 happy: When & man goes into great set 
company of dinner-giving and dinner-receiving snobs, if he has a 
philosophical turn of mind, he will consider what a huge humbug 
the whole affair is; the dishes and the drink, and the servants 
and the plate, and the host and hostess, and the conversation and 
the company—the philosopher included.—T hackeray. 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS, 


Maxims which ought to preside over a man’s whole employ- 
ment of his time. ‘The one is, to do one thing at a time only; 
the next is, never put off till to-morrow what you can do to-day ; 
and the third, always to finish one thing before you begin another. 
A very great and celebrated man in Holland—De Witt—was 
once asked how it happened that he got through so much business 


and of such varied kind—for he was not only a great statesman, 
and a minister, but also a most eminent mathematician and a 


literary man—and his answer was, that it was by two rules which 
he always observed—to do one thing only at a time, and never 
to put off till to-morrow what he could do to-day. These were 
his golden rules.—Reynolds. 


SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 


We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, in bound form, eash 
elegantly illustrated with four large original drawings, forming the cheapest 
books ever offered in this country. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we will send the 
six novels, post paid, on the receipt of one dollar. We are resolved upon 
small profits and quick sales: 


THE KING’S TALISMAN: or. Tue Youne Lion or Mount Hor. A ro- 
mance of the Eastern World. The best story the author has ever written. 


COBB, JR. 
THE DANCING STAR: or, Tax oF rae Cursarzaxe. A story 


of the sea and our own coast. A brilliant nautical tale by a favorite author. 
cc. J. H. INGRAHAM. 
THE PIONEER: or, Taz ApventuReRs or Borper. A captivating 
and vivid American story—true to the life of the backwoods and frontier. 
cece Dr. J. H. ROBINSON 
THE HFART’S SFCRET: or. Tue Forrunes or a Souprer. A story of 
love and the low latitudes. A tale from ove of our old and favorite authors. 
ORLANDO CHESTER: or, Tax Youxa or Vincrsia.—A beautiful 
domestic, yet most thrilling, tale of Virginia, in the colonial times of her 


GIPSEY DAUGHTER: or, Taz Fortunes or Spantsu 
A vividly interesting story of the roving tribes of Gitanos in Spain. full of 
incident. LIEUTENANT MURKAY. 


Enclose the money and receive either or all by return of mail. 
(>> For sule at all of the periodical depots. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

The republic of Switzerland 
possesses a strong claim to the 
interest and sympathies of the citi- 
zens of the United States. Alone 
amidst the down-trodden and king- 
ridden countries of Europe, she 
has preserved her independence 
and popular government, triumph- 
ing over internal troubles, and the 
wrathful assaults of enemies of 
liberty from without. Every child 
is familiar with the deeds of Tell 
and his associates when the Aus- 
trian yoke was thrown off centu- 
ries ago. Since that period, the 
Swiss have passed through many 
alternations of fortune, and many 
troubles which it would take too 
long to relate. They have alter- 
nately lost and regained their lib- 
erties, and changed their acts of 
confederation. Napoleon inter- 
fered with their politics, but they 
did not long feel the weight of his 
hand. The present confederacy 
was established in the summer ot : 
1848. After the Diet had formed 
the new national constitution, “in 
the days of August (1848),” says B3@Q°—h—3W™'’W( 
Emil Zschokke, the continuator of Wg 
Heinrich Zschokke’s excellent S 
“History of Switzerland for the Cosco 
Swiss People,” admirably trans- 
lated by Francis George Shaw, 
“the citizens, assembled in their 
primary communal meetings in S 
the cantons of Geneva, Berne, Zu- Ss 
rich, Solothurn, Bale, Glarus, Lu- SS 
cerne, Aargau, St. Gallen, Schaff- 
hausen, Thurgau, Grisons, Outer- oS 
Appenzell, Vaud and Neuchatel, RS 
at once, with overwhelming ma- NS 
jorities and joyous approval, de- SS 
clared their acceptance. The great S 
council of Freiburg did the same 
in the name of her people. Only 
in a part of the former Sonderbund . 
cantons, in Zug, Uri, Schwytz, : 
Unterwalden and Valais, as well SS 
as in Inner-Appenzell, did the S 
councils and communes vote for 
rejection. * * As a majority 
of fifteen cantons and one half, 
with a population of 1,897,887 
souls, had voted to accept, and a 
minority of only six cantons and 
one half, with a population of 
292,371 souls, had voted to reject, 
the Diet, in solemn session (Sep- 
tember 12, 1848), declared the 
new Swiss constitution to be in 
force. The tidings were imme- 
diately promulgated by messengers and telegraphs, and, on the 
very evening, innumerable bonfires blazed on the mountain tops, 
from the Dole to the Santis, while the rejoicing of all the people 
resounded from the valleys. Never had Switzerland seen a ay 
of more beautiful fraternization since the commencement of her 
history. Thus have the feelings of common citizenship and love 
for the fatherland re-fortified the liberty which our fathers won 
with their heart’s blood at Sempach, and Grandson Helvetia stands 
again, more nobly than ever, the rock of freedom among the 
nations.” Even in Switzerland, where, as in this country, every 
citizen of merit may attain the highest honors, there are few ex- 
amples of an elevation as rapid as that of Constant Fornerod, the 
president of the confederation, of whom we herewith present a 
striking likeness. Though but thirty-seven years of age, he long 
since obtained consideration in the Swiss councils by the extent of 
his knowledge, the indefatigable activity of his mind, and the 
firmness of his character. He was born at Avenches (the ancient 


Aventicum of the Helvetians), a small town of the canton of 
Vaud, of a family long known in the magistracy. His grandfather 
and great-uncles took an important part in the revolution of 1798, 
which emancipated the canton of Vaud, and restored its indepen- 
dence and autonomy, by delivering it from the oligarchical Bernese 
régime. One of his ancestors was secretary of legation at Paris ; 
another, a member of the Helvetic senate. Mr. Constant Forne- 
rod studied at first at the academy of Sausanne, and was destined 
by his parents for theology ; but that was not his vocation. He 
felt himself irresistibly attracted to legal studies, and zealously 
applied himself thereto. At the end of a few years he went to 
Tubingen and Heidelberg in Germany, to complete his studies. 
On his return to Switzerland, he passed his examinations for the 
bar so brilliantly, and directly after his admission he was invited 
to deliver a course of lectures to the academy on the history of 
law and ou the Roman law. A gentleman who attended this 


CONSTANT FORNEROD, PRESIDENT OF THE SWISS CONFEDERATION. 


firm and clear style so different, in 
its youthful vigor and force, from 
the monotonous dissertations com- 
mon to professors. It was at this 
time that the Vaudois revolution 
of February 14 surprised the young 
professor. The question here was 
of a radical, practical movement, 
calculated to interest lucid and 
penetrating minds. People were 
weary of the sterile and doctrinal 
theories of 1830. The fruits of 
hberalism were mature, and 
dropped from the laden branches 
into the hands of the men of the 
time. Fornerod understood the 
serious bearing of this movement, 
and, at the risk of wounding the 
sympathies of his relatives and 
friends, supported it with voice 
and pen. He was sustained in 
this work by the able and culti- 
vated Druey. He was appointed 
chancellor of the provisional gov- 
ernment, and when, in 1848, Mr. 
Druey was summoned to the head 
of the confederation, regenerated 
by the federal constitution, it was 
Mr. Fornerod who took his place 
in the government of Vaud, and 
in 1851 he became its president. 
Even his enemies were compelled 
to acknowledge the energy of his 
mind and his remarkable activity. 
In 1853, he was sent to Berne, as 
the representative of the canton of 
Vaud in the council of states, of 
which he became president two 
years afterwards. At this period, 
Mr. Druey having died, Mr. For- 
nerod was chosen to succeed him 
in his high office, as if he had been 
destined to continue throughout 
the great work of this illustrious 
citizen. Mr. Fornerod is now the 
youngest member of the federal 
council over which he presides. 
His office, in the beautiful new 
federal palace at Berne, of which 
we present below an accurate draw- 
ing, is always open to the citizens 
of Switzerland who have need of 
his aid or his advice. The new 
palace is an elegant and commo- 
dious structure, of which, as well 
as of their young president, the 
Swiss republicans are justly proud. 
Both are the work of the new 
federal era; both are the repre- 
sentatives of the youthful confede- 
ration, united, liberal and power- 
ful at home, and honored abroad. 
“ But the happiness of no people,” 
says the historian of Switzerland, “can continue steadfast on the 
earth, if trust in God and brotherly love be not its guardian 
angels. The enemy of Swiss independence still prowls about, 
like a roaring lion, and waits the moment when he can destroy it. 
Be watchful, therefore, O confederates ; hold unchangeably true to 
each other, and forget not God ; so will He not forget you in the 
hour of conflict.” The history of Switzerland is well worth study- 
ing, for certainly the republic is a singular anomaly. Limited as 
it is in extent, it has yet given evidence of great moral as well as 
physical power. It is true that its mountain barriers have not 
always afforded protection against invasion, but the spirit of its 
citizens is unconquered and unconquerable. Byron predicted, 
some years since, that the spark of freedom nurtured here would 
be trodden out, and Switzerland reduced to the condition of her 
neighbors ; but since the date of that poetical prophecy, she has 
nobly sustained herself in the most trying circumstances, and may 


i 


course says that he never can forget the effect produced by his | kindle the fire of freedom yet to glow over all Europe. 


NEW FEDERAL PALACE AT BERNE, SWITZERLAND. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL, 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, EpiTor anp PROPRIETOR. 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Assistant Eprtor. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Amateur Farmer.—You should defer ploughing your heavy land till late 
in the spring. We should think, from your description, that thorough 
draining was requisite for your land. 

J. C.. Kittery, Me.—You can obtain a first class p ge ina st from 
New York for Havre direct for $80; and ina propeller from Portland, in 
your own State, to Liverpool direct, for about the same amount. 

Critic.—We never admired the horse in Stuart's portrait of Washington in 
Faneuil Hall. It is open to your objections. 

R. J.—Write to Hon. Howell Cobb, Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, 
D.C. It isa matter which comes within his province, and does not require 
congressional action. 

M. M. F.. Providence, R I.—The photographs we alluded to were executed in 


France. 

L. X.—Artificial skating-grounds have been used in England for years. 

Macuinist.—Water was first conveyed to London by leaden pipes, in the 21st 
year of the reign of Ienry LIL. (1237), and it took nearly half a century to 
complete the works 

R. C.—The first buildings in the city of New York were erected in 1621, two 
hundred and thirty-seven years ago. Eight years afterwards the first 
Dutch governor was inaugurated. The first United States Congress under 
the constitution assembled there in 1789. 

M. L.—Scott's ** Abbot,” a sequel to the ** Monastery.” first appeared in 1820. 
It has just been issued in the * Household Edition of the Waverley Nov- 
els,’ published by Ticknor, Fields & Co., of this city. This is the most 
elegant, complete and convenient edition ever issued ‘ thiscountry The 
volumes are models of style. 

Reaper.—The first European monarch who shook off the supremacy of the 
pope was Henry VIII., of England. 

I. ps L., Houston, Texas.—The question is too delicate a one for us to decide. 

M. C. V., St. Louis, Mo.—Probably, before this number comes to hand, you 
will have received the volumes, which were forwarded to your address as 
directed. 

Naturatist.—A live toad was found ina block of stone at Newark, April 5, 
1806; and another in an oak-treee about thirty inches in diameter, at Rain- 
ford, Lancashire, England, in January, 1810. 

“ Texon,” Portland. Me.—The first Italian opera company that ever perform- 
ed in this country, opened at the Park Theatre, New York, in 1825, with 
great success. 

Censvs.—Ilorses were not shod previous to the year 481. 

Mrs. L. F., Waltham. Mass.—Washington Irving was born in New York City, 
in 1782. Martin Van Buren was born in the same year. 

8. T.—The key to the Egyptian hieroglyphics was discovered by Champollion. 

Strupent. Dorchester, Mass.—We cannot mark out a course of study for you, 
but would advise you to make ) ourself well acquainted with the history of 
your own country first of all. Kead Prescott's works, by all means—and 
for the formation of a style. you cannot do better than to make Washington 
Irving's works your study. 

C. M., Philadelphia.—You have fallen into the common error of mistaking 
verse for poetry. What M. wrote might just as well have been expressed in 
prose. Something more than mere fluent versification is required to con- 
stitute true poetry. There are many compositions, faultless in mechanical 
structure, which still are not music. 

F. R. W., Pittsfield. —We described the game of “ Fox and Geese,” in answer 
to a question of a correspondent, in No. 1 of the present volume. 


THE CRYSTAL DAGGER: 


—OR,— 


THE MYSTERIES OF VENICE. 


TRANSLATED AND ADAPTED FROM THE FRENCH. 
BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


In our next number we shall commence the publication of a 
thrilling novelette with the above title, translated and adapted 
from the French of Jules Lecompte, one of the most brilliant and 
fascinating authors of the day, expressly for the Pictorial. The 
scene is chiefly laid, as the second title indicates, in the city of the 
doges—the yueen of the Adriatic; and the traditional chain that 
links the past with the present, binds together the involutions of 
the story, which derives additional piquancy from the fact that it 
is based on actual occurrences, and involves the fortunes of the 
noblest families of modern Venice. Nowhere else, even in Eu- 
rope, could such a series of events have occurred—events far more 
strange, indeed, than fiction. 


SPLINTERS. 


-++. Cardinal Wolsey used to say, ‘“‘ We must destroy the press, 
or the press will destroy us.” He acknowledged its power. 

+++ The New York Commercial Advertiser, the oldest paper 
in that city, lately donned an entire new dress. 

++» In the middle of last month, Mr. Hyde, of Newton, pluck- 
ed a full-grown buttercup in the open air. 

-++. Notasingle murder was committed in Rhode Island, in 
1857, though capital punishment is not in force there. 

+++. The papers lately killed off John Green, the comedian, at 
Memphis, Tenn., but he was living at a late date. 

-+++ Favorites are like sun-dials—no one wastes a single glance 
upon them when they are in the shade. 

.++. Prince Metternich made an immense amount of wine this 
year out of his Johannisberg vineyards. 

++» The Spaniards have a truthful saying, “ When it is past 
noon with a favorite, night comes on apace.” 

-++. A new opera, the “Carnival of Venice,” by Ambroise 
Thomas, a French composer, has been greatly successful in Paris. 

-+++ The heir who is foolish enough to anticipate his property, 
will inherit only beggary at last. 

-++. An English gamekeeper, in Shropshire, was killed, lately, 
in a pitched battle of gamekcepers and poachers. 

++» The day of judgment is always nearer the day of promise 
than it seems. With a note to pay, time flies. 

-» Some English ladies in India have been so mutilated by 

the Sepoys, that they will not return home. 

++. A fever is as painful to a monarch on his couch of state, 
as to a peasant on his flock-bed. 

+++» The English East India Company does not relish the idea 
of surrendering its power to the British crown. 

+++ He only is truly independent in the world, who can main- 
tain himself by his individual exertions. 

-++. Rev. Sir James Brooke, rajah of Sarawak, in Borneo, is 
the latest lion in the London market. ; 

-. Be chary of the golden treasures of youth—who would 

enjoy the fruit, must spare the opening blossom. 

+++. The population of New York city cannot be much less 
than 800,000. It is really something of a settlement. 


1857 AND 1858. 

We have now advanced a little way into the new year, and yet, 
standing on the threshold of the unknown, we turn our glance 
backward to the trodden pathway whose footprints have become 
those of history. We look backward in fond regret to pleasures 
past ; and firmly resolve to profit by the lessons which it teaches. 
This would seem to be the part of wisdom. The chart of the past 
is also the chart of the future. ‘The existence of nations, like 
the lives of most individuals, is scarcely more than a succession of 
hopes baffled and constantly renewed, of impotent aspirations for 
rest, of wishes never to be realized. Each time we halt upon the 
threshold of a new year, to measure with a rapid glance what the 
past has given us, what we desire for the future, our eye embraces 
nearly the same prospect; behind us, struggles and labor, often 
without fruit ; before us, uncertainties and perils of all kinds.” 

But “this is the state of man,” as Wolsey said. The past year 
is buried in the tomb of the Capulets, but its traits are too recent 
to be forgotten. It has left, like its predecessors, a legacy of joys 
and sorrows. ‘Lhe year opened brilliantly, but closed with some 
features of a sombre aiid tragic interest. The Indian thutiny, ther 
financial crisis, and the catastrophe of the Central America, will 
cause it long to be remembered. Among its legacies is the Utah 
rebellion, the culmination and catastrophe of which are reserved 
for the coming spring. ‘There are other troubles looming in the 
distance, but the wealth, the wisdom, the power and resources of 
our beloved country leave us little doubt that the various great 
problems before us will be satisfactorily solved so far as we are 
concerned. The dark cloud of financial trouble is rapidly passing 
away, and the other shades of evil import will vanish, let us trust, 
in the broad, clear sunshine of prosperity. 

“Europe is given a prey to sterner fates.”” The Oriental question 
threatens trouble to our transatlantic brethren; the “cordial un- 
derstanding ” between France and England has grown more luke- 
warm, and an uneasy feeling exists throughout the European 
continent, always the precursor of grave events in that ever rest- 
less quarter of the globe. Our English friends have yet much 
hard and cruel work before them in Hindostan, notwithstanding 
they have broken the backbone of the mutiny. In China great 
events are in preparation. The besotted emperor has thrown the 
gauntlet of defiance to the “ outside barbarians,” and it appears 
that France and Russia, as well as England, are prepared to take 
it up. For some time the Chinese have been embarrassing Euro- 
pean commerce, and violating without scruple the most sacred 
engagements. Lord Elgin, the English envoy, has been no more 
successful than Baron Gros, the French plenipotentiary, and can- 
non are evidently required to make the foxy mandarins understand 
the meaning of Europeans. The emperor, Hien-Kong, seems even 
desirous of embittering the question, for, at the last advices, he had 
refused to give up to the French the body of the Abbé Chapdelaine, 
who was martyred in 1855. Moreover, he has refused to see the 
Russian ambassador, and though his proclamations announce the 
most energetic resistance, and his determination “so thoroughly 
to thrash the blockheads who have demanded an entrance into his 
empire that they will never dream of coming in sight of his shores 
again,”’ still he has judged it prudent to abandon Pekin, from fear 
of the allied fleets, and retreat towards Tartary. From this rapid 
glance our readers will see that great events may be looked for in 
the year 1858, and it will be our part to record and illustrate them 
as they transpire. 


+ 


Nove, Swinpiine Oreration.—A series of letters, purport- 
ing to emanate from the faculties of different colleges in the United 
States, have been addressed to parties in England, informing them 
that honorary degrees have been conferred on them at the request 
of friends ; that the diploma, therefore, has been forwarded to 
England; that, in compliance with the regulations of the institu- 
tion, only one-third of the usual matriculation and graduation fees 
has been charged ; and that the amount, some $42 50, is due from 
the recipient of the new honor. This game has been played 
at the expense of Western colleges. There is no present means 
of ascertaining the extent of the swindle, nor the amount of money 
wrung out of ambitious gentlemen on the other side of the Atlantic, 
to the tune of $42 50 apiece. 


> 


Wuirrte & Biacx.—These gentlemen, conductors and pro- 
prietors of one of the most extensive daguerreotype and photo- 
graph establishments in this city, have lately made some yast 
improvements in the department which they style photograph 
crayons. They produce under this name a brilliant, perfect and 
large size likeness, with a moment’s sitting from the subject. 
Their rooms are at No. 96 Washington Street. 


RarLroaD in VENEZUELA.—A letter from Porto Cabello, Vene- 
zuela, dated January 4, says—‘‘On the 25th ult. we had a great 
celebration here, on account of the running of the railroad cars to 
the interior, on the first railroad ever built in this republic. It was 
a grand affair, and gave delight and unbounded satisfaction.” 


ScarLet Fever.—During the year 1857, no less than four 
hundred and three persons, nearly all children, died in Boston of 
scarlet fever, comprising fully one-tenth of the mortality of the 
year, which in regard to other diseases was remarkably healthy. 


A Lanor or Love.—Mr. Everett has repeated his Washing- 
ton lecture sixty-five times. The sum realized therefrom for the 
Mount Vernon fund is $36,000. 


> 


Private THeatricats.—This species of amusement is very 
popular in Boston, just now, among all classes of the citizens. It 
is a rational and intellectual pleasure. 


PARTICULAR NOTICE! 

In accordance with the spirit of the times, and with the purpose 
of placing our popular and long-established illustrated journal, 
Batxiov’s Pictoriat, within the reach of thousands upon thou- 
sands of those who have felt unable to afford it heretofore, we 
have resolved to reduce the retail price from this date, and with 
the present number, to 

FIVE CENTS PER COPY. 

In order to insure the paper to the purchasers in ail parts of the 
country at five cents per copy, the wholesale price to the trade is 
reduced in a proportionate ratio. This reduction will result advan- 
tageously to dealer and publisher by a largely increased sale, and 
redoubled popularity for BaLLou’s Picror1at, as the paper will, 
in all respects, be kept up to its present standard of excellence. 

Without the increased facilities for printing and the rapid 
growth of the country, and consequent largely increased number 
of readers and purchasers, it would be impossible to afford such a 
paper as Batiou’s Picroriat at this price; but with our une- 
* qualled and growing edition, the smallest fractional profit per 
number produces a handsome aggregate to the publisher. 


NEW CLUB TERMS. 


One copy, one $2 50 
One copy, tWO years... 4 00 


Twelve copies, one year (and one to the getter up of the club) 20 00 


[G> One copy of Batiovu’s Pictrortat, and one copy of THE 
Frac or our Union, when taken together, $3 50 per annum. 


*,%* Those persons who have sent us full clubs at the old rate 
from the first of January, may forward us two additional names 
without charge. 

Address M. M. BALLOU, 


No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 


RUSSIA AND ENGLAND. 

Some of the English journals of late have exhibited a good 
deal‘of uneasiness with regard to the political movements of Rus- 
sia in the East—a jealousy of the power of the great Colossus of 
the North, which shows that the peace between the two countries 
is hardly regarded as permanent. The bull and bear will never 
make a kindly team in double harness. On the other hand, the 
Russian organs declare that the suspicions and jealousies of the 
English press are unfounded. The St. Petersburg Gazette sums 
up its arguments and assertions as follows :—“ Just as the mission 
of civilizing Southern Asia belongs to England, so that of civil- 
izing Northern Asia belongs to Russia. Siberia is a slumbering 
giant, whose strength will not be manifest till he awakes. Strug- 
gling along the southern frontier of Siberia, the Ural Mountains, 
and as far as the Pacific Ocean, we require roads to enable us to 
trade with Southern Asia. The exchange of the products of the 
north with the riches of the south, and that animation which flows 
from trade and manufactures, will give life, movement, and a 
greater population to the north. This is no castle in the air—no 
plan conceived with any selfish object ; it is but a demand for the 
normal development of civilization itself. To attempt to stay that 
development would, indeed, be to form an aggressive power in 
Asia; and any such aggression would end in the destruction of 
the power attempting it, and not in that of Russia. Russia will 
no more be vanquished by England on this ground, than she was 
in the last European war.” 


+ > 


A Frencu Invention.—We are gravely told thata Freneh 
officer has invented a plan for preventing powder-magazines from 
exploding. He mixes coal-dust with the powder, and then it will 
not ignite. When you want the powder, all that you have to do 
is to sift it. 


+ > 


SKILL or THE AncIENTS.—The Egyptians manufactured per- 
fumes so perfectly, that some of their ancient ointment, preserved 
in an alabaster vase, in a museum, in England, still retains a pow- 
erful odor, though it must be over two thousand years old. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Augustine Sanderson to Miss Ann A. 
Wellman; by Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Charles McGinnis to Miss Teresa Carr; by 
Rev. Mr. Clinch. Mr. F. Henry Dix to Miss Elizabeth E. Smith; by Rev. Dr. 
Kirk, Mr. William W. Fenn to Miss Hannah M. Osgood; by Rev. Mr. Streeter, 
Mr. Otis White to Miss Margaret Jones; by Rev. Dr. Dewey, Mr. Peter. L. 

Simmons. of St. Louis, to Miss Anna M. Stearns.—At Charlestown, by Rev. 
| Mr. Hamilton, Mr. William A. Morris. of Boston, to Miss Katie J. Keefe—At 
East Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Pervear, Mr. Enos W. Reed to Miss M. Louisa 
Davis.—At Dorchester, by Kev. Dr. Barrett, of Boston, Mr. George C. Spar- 
hawk, of Walpole, N. H., to Miss Jennie G. Capen.—At Brighton, by Rev. Mr. 
Whitney, Mr. Clark Smith to Miss Betsey A. Niles.—At Littleton, by Rev. 
Ballou, Mr. John C. Gates, of Charlestown, to Mivs Hattie L. Jewett, of Box- 
boro’.—At Lynn, by Rev. Mr. Sewall, Mr. Henry J. Godfrey to Miss Hannah 
Ives.—At Ipswich, by Rev. Mr. Southgate. Mr. Oliver N. Philbrick, of Me- 
thuen. to Miss Elizabeth 8S. Howes.—At Haverhill, by Rev. Mr. Brown, Mr. 
John N. Taylor, of Kingston, R. I., to Miss Kate Kittredge.—At Taunton, by 
Rev. Mr. Bealey, Mr. Jeptha W. Read to Miss Eliza A. Goff.—At Worcester, 
by Rev. Mr. Adams, Mr. Sewall Clark, to Miss Mary N. Gleason.—At Fall Kiver, 
by Rev. Mr. Hathaway, Mr. Franklin Bigelow to Miss Phebe A. Freelove. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mrs. Susan Parker. widow of the late Rev. Nathan Parker, 
D. D., of Portsmouth, N. H., 74; Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Richards, 45; Mrs. La- 
vonia Dashwood, 47; Miss Helen Robinson, 27; George W., son of Samuel W. 
Litch, 17; Mrs. Susan K. Hitchcock, 48; Mrs. Rebecca T. Lincoln, 65; Mr. 
William Ketcham, 76; Mrs. Mary Alice Gove, 30; at East Boston. Mrs. Cath- 
erine W. Sparrell, 33.—At Charlestown, Miss Agnes KE. Caswell, 21.—At Cam- 
bridgeport, Rev. Benjamin C. Grafton, 72.—At Cambridge, Mrs. Martha Alice 
Burt, 25.—At Somerville, Mrs Harriet, wife of Prentiss Richardson, Esq., of 
Holyoke, 53.—At Dorchester, Mrs. Rebecca B. Cobb, 60.—At Winthrop, Mrs. 
Hannah Floyd, 84 —At Brighton, Mrs. Eliza B. Nutting, 38.—At Watertown, 
Dr. Eliakim Morse, 98.—At Dedham, Mrs. Sabina Hall, 53.—At Weymouth. 
Miss Merey Tufts, 57.—At Salem. Mrs. Mary E., widow of the late Hon. Lev- 
erett Saltonstall, 70.—At Ipswich. Mr. Francis Merrifield, 56.—At Middle- 
borough. Mrs. Lydia Smith, 81.—At Dudley, Mr. Josiah Corbin, 79 —At Roy- 
alston, Hon. Rufu- Bullock, 78.—At Dartmouth, Mr. Joshua Weeks, 92.—At 
Sandwich, Mrs. ©, nthia Swift, 83.—At Belchertown, Mr. Daniel Poole. 76.— 
At Hadley, Capt. John Nash, 81.—At Northampton, Mrs. Phebe Blackman, 
97.—At Southampton, Mrs. Lucy Thorp, 80 —At Springfield, Deacon Benja- 
min Adams, 74.—At Leverett, Widow Dolly Keet, 93. 
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Che Port's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE SEA. 


BY ALBERT AINSWORTH SAUNDERS. 
O, the sea, the sea 
Hath a charm for me, 
When its hue is dark and deep ; 
And it quiet lies 
‘Neath azure skies, 
And each wave is lulled to sleep. 


The sea. the sea, 
O, the raging sea! 
When tossed by tempests wild, 
Each foamy crest 
On its heaving breast 
Is a joy to Nature's child. 


The sea, the sea, 
0, the charming sea! 
There's beauty in every view ; 
"Neath the sun’s bright beam, 
Or the moon's pale gleam, 
When dark is its tint. or blue. 


0, the sea, the sea! 
Whether wild and free, 
It rages with all its might: 
Or calm and serene. 
Its waters convene, 
I gaze upon it in delight. 


INSCRIPTION FOR A WATCH. 


Could but our tempers move like this machine. 

Nor urged by passion nor delayed by spieen ; 

And true to nature’s regulating power. 

By virtuous acts distinguish every hour: 

Then health and joy would follow, as they ought. 

The laws of motion and the laws of thought ; 

Sweet health to pass the present moments o'er. 

And everlasting joy when time shall be no more.—Dr. J. Byron. 


NICK OF TIME. 


There is a deep nick in Time's restless wheel 
Por each man’s good, when which nick comes, strikes. —G. CuaPpMAN. 


Enters Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


One month more and the “stormy March” will bring us spring. Till far 
into the last month we had a mild winter, yet these gentle beginnings do not 
always betoken gentle endings. In the winter of 1755 it did not begin to 
freeze in Antwerp till the 24th of February, but on the 15th of March the 
people were still travelling on foot and on horseback on the whole surface of 
the Escant, as attested by the following lines over the axis of the city gates :— 
“On St. Thomas’s day there was neither snow nor ice, but in the middle of 
March the Escant was traversed on foot and horseback.” ‘* At present,” 
writes Wilson Flagg. of this same month of February, “when the wintry 
winds are lurking around our dwellings, and the tempest is lying in ambush 
under the clouded horizon. let us who live in comfort and security, and have 
wherewithal we may benefit our neighbors, not forget those who are borne 
down by poverty. This is the time wheu all the hardships of the poor are 
peculiarly distressing; when even the honest poor may be driven to despera- 
tion, and constrained to become disobedient to the moral law, because their 
fellow-men have been unmindful of the law of charity. Miserable is the man 
whose heart is so hard and unfeeling that he thinks not, and cares not, for 
these sufferers.”...... It is known that a newspaper stamp has been imposed 
in Austria. Measures have been taken to affix the stamp in the newspaper 
offices, by regulators attached to the presses—otherwise the sheets would have 
had to be sent to the stamp-office...... A few weeks ago they had a regular 
London fog at Paris. You couldn't see the steps before you; even the gas- 
lights could not pierce the obscurity. In some places the coachmen had to 
leave their boxes, and lead their horses by the bridle. The fog clung close to 
the earth—above the stars were shining...... The gradual abolition of serf- 
dom has commenced in Russia. ..... An official letter of the secretary of the 
navy places the United States frigate Niagara at the service of the Transatlan- 
tic Telegraph Company, to lay the cable in the coming spring. We are confi- 
dent that in a few months an instantaneous communication between England 
and this country will be established. Whata blessing the telegraph would have 
been in the money-panic times!...... Com. Kearney, it is said, will apply for the 
command of the camel expedition to be employed against the Mormons. Nav- 
igating at Salt Lake with a ‘*ship of the desert” is a new kind of service for 
wen old tar...... A fashionable mama with six marriageable daughters on 
hand, is now defined to mean a “‘ match-making machine.”......The follow- 
ing toast was given recently by a stricken young man :—*‘ The ladies—may we 
kiss the girls we please, and please the girls we kiss.”’......Wanted—meal to 
mix with rye mouths. ...../ A young lady in Sandlake is charged with * taking 
on French airs,” because she refused to go to 2 ball barefooted...... The Ar- 
kansas Traveller says its name has been taken by a steamboat without leave, 
and threatens the craft with a dead-head passage by way of reprisal... ... It 
is a fact that some voices, generally very disagreeable, sound an exquisite 
music when they say ‘* good-by.”...... The best way to keep boys from 
apples is to to plant pears...... Some nights since a policeman in Baltimore 
attempted to arrest a blind man who was drunk and making a noise, when 
the latter drew a pistol and fired at him, wounding his arm severely...... An 
American gentleman having seated himself in a London omnibus, saw and 
heard what a little amused him. Aman, bearing no peculiar marks of author- 
ity, looked in at the door, took a professional view of the passengers, and 
called out to the driver, without any pretence at modest concealment of his 
thoughts, ** You can’t go on—there’s two of the swell mob (genteel pickpock- 
ets) in here.” The coach waited, till at length a pursy, well-looking old man 
rose and stepped out, saying, as he did so, “I've too much money to ride 
with pickpockets.”” Ina moment more a spruce young person said. as he de- 
camped, Ili follow that old gentleman’s lead.”"—*Go on, now,” said the 
detective policeman, ** the swells have got out, and all's right.”...... Presi- 
dent Buchanan's message was telegraphed entire from Liverpool to sme of 
the London journals, being the longest despatch ever sent by telegraph in 
England...... Elizabeth Castle died at Ivll. England, a few wecks since. after 
retarning from a dancing saloon. Mr. Munroe, the police surgeon, made a 
post mortem cxamination, and was of opinion that the immediate cause of 
death was tight lacing. He had found the liver as high as the fourth rib, and 
this must have been caused in early life by tight lacing. The stomach and 
the whole of the small intestines were much inflamed, and almost ulcerated in 
many parts. There was very little space for the heart and lungs. the latter of 
waich were unnaturally small. .....A most abominable picce of extravagance, 


Punch thinks, is a man, who is blind of one eye. lighting two candles to real 
the newspaper!...... Three millions of sovereigns were coined and forwarded 
to the Bank of England within five weeks; and in one week not less than 
840,000 have been turned out—a feat altogether unexampled in the history of 
coining. ..... The oldest inhabitant of Bristol, England, is a parroquet kept at 
the Railway Hotel, Temple Gate. It is said to be 120 years old...... Your 
cabman is the most aspiring of mortals. Whatever rank he may be on, he is 
always looking for a hire...... Poor Ireland has been long plundered by ab- 
senteeism. Paddy, upon landing at Liverpool, was asked what brought him 
to England. ‘‘ Be my sowl!” quoth Pat, ‘an’ sure I've come to look afther 
some of the runaway absentees, honey!”’...... A clergyman, in a country 
parish, not many miles from Dundee, had occasion the other Sabbath to illus- 
trate a point in his sermon by an allusion to Cowper, which he did after this 
fashion :—** In illustration of what I have been saying, my brethren, I may 
mention the amiable and Christian poet Cowper, with whose beautiful poems 
‘ Paradise Lost,’ and ‘ Paradise Regained, you must all be familiar.”......A 
loafer left his wife in a great rage, telling her that he would never come back 
till he was rich enough to come home ina carriage. For once he kept his 
word—he was trundled home in a wheelbarrow!...... Horne Tooke, on being 
asked by a foreigner of distinction how much treason an Englishman might 
venture to write without being hanged, replied that “he could not inform 
him just yet, but that he was trying.”’......The young lady who burst into 
tears has been put together again, and is now wearing hoops to prevent a re- 
currence of the accident...... Ata recent fair held in Polk county, lowa, the 
most noticeable feature of the whole exhibition was a large cage containing 
two ferocious wild cats, and ona placard over the cage, in large lettera, was 
the following inscription :—** Nebraska Bank Directors—exhibited for the ex- 
clusive benefit of Nebraska billholders.”...... There is a local editor out West 
80 poor that he never stands upon more than one foot ata time, for fear that he 
may wear out his boots quick. .....Mr. Spurgeon, the great London preacher? 
was asked to lash the prevailing folly—the invisible bonnet. This he did in 
the following words :—‘* I have been requested to rebuke the bonnets of the 
day.” All faces were immediately upturned, and scanning the ladies of the 
congregation, he added, ** Really, I see none!” A more bitter rebuke than 
any other words could have conveyed...... Captain Mackinnon, R. N., has 
given it as his opinion that the new Collins steamer Adriatic will eventually 
cross the Atlantic in twenty hours less than any other vessel afloat. He 


speaks of her also in the highest terms as a sea-boat...... The cable of the 
Mediterranean Telegraph Company has been safely landed at Corfu, complet- 
ing the communication between Corfu and Malta...... Many cases of rescue 


from wrecks have lately been recorded. In some, British vessels have saved 
American lives; in others, the vice versa. Government gifts are given in ac- 
knowledgment on either side; and such reciprocities are good in themselves, 
and promote kindly intercourse. ..... The laws of France and Denmark make 
neglect of weeds punishable. The statute of Alexander II., of Scotland, de- 
nounced the nourisher of weeds asa traitor and ‘“ poisoner of the king's 
lands ;*’ and an old Scotch law imposed on bondsmen the fine of a sheep for 
each stalk of corn-marigold...... Parisian gossip says Mario lately quarrelled 
with a brother artist, and challenged him to single combat. A mutual friend 
interfered, and prevented the fatal encounter by the argument that it is con- 
trary to all rule that ‘*nightingales” should be **spitted!”...... Beware of 
contracting friendship with surgeons. When you most require their services 
they will probably cut you....../ An Italian letter mentions the discovery, by 
two monks, of a galvanic motive power for railways, by which steam is to be 
utterly superseded. A small engine on this new principle is now in course of 


preparation at Pistoja...... Bashfulness is merely a matter of position. La- 
dies who object to be kissed under the mistletoe, show no such reluctance to 
be kissed under the rose...... The Gazette de France thinks the city of Can- 


ton is rather more imporiant to the commerce of the whole world than the an- 
cient city of Byzantium was to that of Europe, and is very anxious that some 
power or powers should interfere to prevent the English from getting posses- 
sion of it. It ingeniously suggests that, as when England lost her American 
colonies she set about conquering India, so now, when she is “about to lose 
India,” she thinks of conquering China, by way of compensation!.... .Reed- 
er’s Mississippi Almanac quaintly says :—** Those who are born in February 
will, for the most part, never know which side their bread is buttered—not 
because they will be stone blind or devoid of taste, but because the butter will 
be spread so thin. Many of them will fail in their own speculations, and more 
still will speculate upon other people's failings. Those who have one quaker 
foot will never make good dancers; and those who have two, in all likelihood, 
will not dance at all. And every son and daughter of them, unless they get 
married or die in season, will be old bachelors and old maids. Do not be born 
in this month, if you can help it.”...... Compliments are prismatic bubbles 
blown with the aid of soft soap...... Some one says, that some men are ac- 
qnainted with a good many books; others with a good many wealthy people. 
But intercourse with the latter does not make them rich, and familiarity 
with the former does not make them scholars. Extensive and promiscuous 
intercourse with mankind has few advantages for the man ot thought. Access 
is not thus to be obtained to what is most valuable in others. Better for the 
studious, thinking man to be much alone, cultivating acquaintance with the 
insides of good books and himself, than with the outsides of other people, 
however eminent. .....Macaulay, in his Review of Boswell’s Johnson, says he 
wrote in a style in which no one ever made love, quarrelled, drove bargains, or 
even thinks. When he wrote for publication, ‘ he did his sentences into John- 
sonese.”’ Goldsmith remarked to him, “ If you were to write a fable about little 
fishes, doctor, you would make the little fishes talk like whales.”’...... Miss 
Bremer, in a late letter to a friend in New York, from Switzerland, announces 
her purpose to pass this winter at Rome, and go thence to the Holy Land. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


New York: Rudd & 


HivsBanp anp Wire. With Designs by A. Hoppin. 
Carleton. 1557. 
A very clever rhymed satire founded on the domestic difficulties of Mr. and 
Mrs. Dolt. The illustrations by Hoppin are worth the price of the volume. 


Wavertey Novers—Ilovsenotp Eprtion. Tae Appor. 


Fields & Co. 2 vols., 12mo. 


This romance, a sequel to the ‘‘ Monastery,” the last issue of the present 
edition, ranks far higher as a work of art. The character of the unfortunate 
Mary, Queen of Scots, is one of the most masterly in the long gallery of his- 
torical portraits which the magic pencil of Scott traced in lines of living light. 
The volumes before us have two exquisite illustrations from the pencil of Bil- 
lings. representing Mary‘s escape from Lochleven Castle. and Roland Graeme 
at the cross. Ticknor, Fields & Co.'s edition of these novels is the most per- 
fect, convenient and beautiful ever issued in this country, and compares 
favorably with the most ambitious efforts of the British press. 


Boston: Ticknor. 


Sovvenmrs pe this title. Russell & Richardson, 291 Wash- 
ington Street, have published the ** Polka Mazurka,” from Faust, ** Polka 
Diabolique.” from the same, and the * Polka Rohemienne,” from Faust. 
Each of these pieces of music has a vignette title-page, with full length like- 
nesses of different members of the Ronzari ballet troupe, splendidiy litho- 
graphed from photographs by Silsbee. Case & Co They have also issued the 
* Serenade Poika,” by Wm. Regestein. 


Tur Porrica, Wonks or James R. Loweit. Complete in 2 vols..12mo. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor, Fields & Co. 

* Blue and gold” is the livery of this dainty little 18mo. edition. It com- 
prises all of James Russell Lowell's poems, and, with much that will be for- 
gotten, contains much true and exquisite poetry, which will live ever. A fine 
steel-cngraved portrait of the author faces the title-page. 


New Musie.—Oliver Ditson & Co., 277 Washington Street. have just issued 
“On the Banks of the Old Genessee,” song and chorus, ** Margette Polka.” 
*: Bords du Mohawk Mazurka.” * Rondo Brilliant,” for the piano, by Richard 
Herrman, and the * Snow-Flake Schottische.”—Russeil & Richardson, 291 
Washington Street, have just published “Come over the Hills to the Sea. 
Love.” the ** Swiss Girl's Song of Home,” and ‘ Ida Fay,” songs 


Choice Miscellany. 


ESCAPE FROM THE LION, 

Starting and looking half round, I saw the lion just in the act 
of springing upon me. I was upon a little height ; he caught my 
shoulder as he sprang, and we both came to the ground below to- 
gether. Growling horribly close to my ear, he shook me as a ter- 
rier dog does a rat. This shock produced a stupor similar to that 
which seems to be felt by a mouse after the first shake of the cat. 
It caused a sort of dreaminess, in which there was no sense of pain, 
nor feeling of terror, though quite conscious of all that was hap- 
pening. It is like what patients partially under the influence of 
chloroform describe, who see all the operation, but feel not the knife. 
This singular condition was not the result of any mental process. 
The shake annihilated fear, and allowed no sense of horror in 
looking round at the beast. This peculiar state is probably pro- 
duced in all animals killed by the carnivora; and, if so, is a mer- 
ciful provision by our benevolent Creator for lessening the pain of 
death. Turning round to relieve myself of the weight, as he had 
one paw on the back of my head, I saw his eyes directed towards 
Mebalwe, who was trying to shoot him at a distance of ten or fif- 
teen yards. His gun, a flint one, missed fire in both barrels ; the 
lion immediately left me, and, attacking Mebalwe, bit his thigh. : 
Another man, whose life I had saved before, after he had been 
tossed by a buffalo, attempted to spear the lion while he was biting 
Mebalwe. He left Mebalwe and caught this man by the shoulder ; 
but at this moment the bullets he had received took effect, and he 
fell down dead. The whole was the work of a few minutes, and 
must have been his paroxysm of dying rage. In order to take 
out the charm from him, the Bakatla on the following day made a 
huge bonfire over the carcase, which was declared to be that of the 
largest lion they had ever seen. Besides crunching the bone into 
splinters, he left eleven teeth wounds on the upper part of my arm. 
A wound from this animal’s tooth resembles a gun-shot wound ; it 
is generally followed by a great deal of sloughing and discharge, 
and pains are felt periodically ever afterwards. 1 had on a tartan 
jacket on the occasion, and I believe that it wiped off all the virus 
from the teeth that pierced the flesh; for my two companions in 
this affray have both suffered from the peculiar pains, while I have 
escaped with only the inconvenience of a false joint in the limb. 
The man whose shoulder was wounded, showed me his wound 
actually burst forth afresh on the same month of the following 
year. This curious point deserves the attention of inquirers.— 
Dr. Livingstone’s Africa. 


SPEECH. 


There is a power which each man should cultivate according to 
his ability, but which is very much neglected in the mass of the 
people, and that is the utterance. A man was not made to shut 
up his mind in itself, but to give it voice and exchange it for other 
minds. Speech is one of our grand distinctions from the brute. 
Our power over others lies not so much in the amount of thought 
within us, as in the power of bringing it out. A man of more 
than common intellectual vigor may, for want of expression, be a 
cypher without significance, in society. And not only does a man 
influence others, but he greatly aids his own intellect, by giving 
distinct and forcible utterance to his thoughts. We understand 
ourselves better, our conceptions grow clearer, by the very effort 
to make them clear to another. Our social rank, too, depends a 
great deal on our power of utterance. The principal distinction 
between what are called gentleman and the vulgar lies in this, 
that the latter are awkward in manners, and are especially wanting 
in propriety, clearness, grace and force of utterance. A man who 
cannot open his lips without breaking a rule of grammar, without 
showing his dialect, or brogue, or uncouth tones, his want of culti- 
vation, or without darkening his meaning, by a confused, unskil- 
ful mode of communication, cannot take the place to which per- 
haps his native good sense entitles him. ‘To have intercourse 
with respectable people, we must speak their language. On this 
account, 1 am glad that grammar and a correct pronunciation are 
taught in the common schools of this city. These are not trifles, 
nor are they superfluous to any class of people. They give a man 
access to social advantages, on which his improvement very much 
depends. The power of utterance should be included by all in 
their plans of self-culture.—Dr. Channing. 


THE ARAB AND THE TURK, 


“ The hatred of Arab to Turk,” says M. Didier, a French writer, 
“is something extraordinary; there is between the races an invin- 
cible antipathy, an utterly irreconcilable dislike. The proverbial 
expression of * bitter as ‘Turk to Moor’ is more than ever true, the 
Arabs being Moors. The Osmantlis, as conquerors, treat the sub- 
ject race with intolerable despotism and haughtiness. The Arabs, 
on the other hand, proud as they are free, regard their masters 
with a hate that is inferior only to their contempt. They are furi- 
ous at the ignorance of the Turks, and at the absurd way in which 
the latter speak the Arabian tongue ; they declare a Turk cannot 
read the Koran in the original, and does not know how to say his 
prayers correctly. Above all, they say they are perfidy itself; they 
give them the surname of A datn (traitor), and laugh at the notion 
of the Sultan, who calls himself Ahan, which, in Arabic, signifies 
he has betrayed. Their legend is, that a certain Sultan having been 
false to his promise with an Arab, the latter called him Sultan 
Khan, or, Sultan who has betrayed ; and the Turk, not knowing the 
real meaning of the word, took it for a title, and, in his ignorance, 
added to it tis other names, and left it to his successors. The 
name of ‘Turk’ is an insult even between children ; they apply it 
to one another when they are angry, and give it commonly to 
their dogs.” 


NOISES IN THE SICK-ROOM, 

It is extraordinary how many persons, unused to the sick-room, 
mistake certain noises for quiet. When such people have to walk 
across a room, they do so with a balancing sort of movement that 
makes every plank crack uneasily. Their very dress rustles in a 
way that would make the fortune of a rattlesnake. If avything 
has to be said, it is spoken in a loud, whirring whisper, that nearly 
conceals the words, but makes the most irritating of noises. Now, 
the silence of a sick-room must not be labored, it must be natural. 
Shoes which do not creak must be worn ; and, in walking, the foot 
must be put down carefully, of course, but with a firm step, that 
comes steadily, yct gently to the floor. ‘This will not make the 
creaking sound caused by the toe-pointed, gingerly mode of move- 
ment so much adopted by those whose experience of sick-rooms 
is small. The dress must be made of some noiseless material, 
wool or cotton; silk must be avoided, for it squeaks and rustles 
with every movement. In speaking, the pitch of the voice must 


be slightly raised, and the words, instead of being hissed in whis- 
pering, should be clipped short, and cut distinctly. By this means 
the person spoken to will hear what is said, while the least pos- 
sible sound accompanies the words.—Barwell’s Care of the Sick. 
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BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, ‘il 


Easmy Donz.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for ‘‘ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at about $1 67 a year, 
besides a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, by 
sending us 4 line to that effect. 


Eritorial Melange. 


Eighty-six persons have been killed by their own guns, or guns 
of sportsmen, and thirty persons injured, five of whom were not 
expected to recover, while engaged in hunting during the year 
1857, in this country. —— At Schoharie, N. Y., a daughter of 
William Houghkirk, aged 17, found her father suspended by the 
neck in the barn. She did not scream or faint, but took a knife 
from his pocket, cut him down, brought water and restored him, 
so that his recovery is probable. In France, servants always 
walk before their masters. It is otherwise in Italy. Masters walk 
before their servants in summer, on account of the dust; and in 
winter behind them, on account of the badness of the roads. In 
the western part of Brooklyn there is a ward said to contain only 
about 800 inhabitants. In this ward are four churches, and a fifth 
is building, which, when completed, will with the others accom- 
modate 2000 persons. A well supplied district. —— At the recent 
reception of the Indian delegations at Washington, Wah-gah-sah- 
pi, a chief of the Poncas, said :—‘I call you grandfather for no 
other reason than this—God made me of one color, and you of 
another ; but God was partial to you, and made you of better color. 
A white man can do anything and make anything.” —— The 
monument to General Worth, in New York, is composed of six 
solid blocks of Quincy granite. On each side of the four top 
blocks are inscribed, in raised letters, the names of the principal 
battles in which he was engaged—sixteen in all—comprising the 
war of 1812, the Florida war, and the Mexican campaign. The 
Machias (Me.) Union says that a few days since one of the schol- 
ars in a school in a neighboring town, in consequence of an assault 
upon his teacher, was sentenced to pay a fine of $20 and costs, or 
be imprisoned thirty days in the county jail. In view of the hard 
times and scarcity of money, the latter was preferred, and he is 
now in as comfortable quarters as the good county of Washing- 
ton can afford. —— Queen Victoria’s children are rapidly growing 
up. The Princess Royal, who is about to be married, is now aged 
17; the Prince of Wales is 16; the Princess Alice, whose hand is 
to be demanded in marriage by the Prince of Orange, is 14; and 
the Prince Alfred, whose residence at Alverbank his mama gra- 
ciously visited, is 12. Besides these four eldest, the family in- 
cludes Helen, 11; Louisa, 9; Arthur, 7, and Leopold, 4. —— The 
winter of 1780 was unusually severe in New England. For forty 
days after the middle of February, there was no perceptible thaw 
on the southerly side of any building; and so deep and hard was 
the snow, that loaded teams passed over walls and fences in any 
direction. —— The Newsboys’ Sunday School, in Cincinnati, is 
prospering. It now numbers seventy boys. —— The empire of 
Russia is the largest state in the world, occupying a large portion 
of Europe, and portions of Asia and America. Its surface is esti- 
mated to comprise one-thirtieth of the whole superficies of the 
globe, one-seventh of its land, and more than double the extent of 
Europe. The entire population was, in 1852, 69,660,146. —— The 
estimated value of the general trade of Baltimore for the past year 
is one hundred and twenty-eight millions of dollars. —— The an- 
nual expenses of the city of Paris are about one-fourth more than 
those of New York, while the population of the former city is 
nearly twice as great as that of the latter. The following are the 
estimates for the city of Paris for 1858 :—Ordinary expenditures, 
41,000,000 francs, or $8,200,000 ; extraordinary, 14,000,000 frances 
—total about $12,000,000. Of this sum, 16,000,000 francs are 
required to pay the interest on the city debt. —— A magnificent 
electrical machine has been constructed in Boston for the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi. 


» 


Savincs Banks 1x Massacnusetts.—From the statistics of 
the eighty-six savings banks in Massachusetts, it appears that on 
the 26th of September last—nearly the worst time of the “ finan- 
cial crisis ’’—the amount of deposits in these institutions exceeded 
thirty-three millions of dollars, an average of about $25 for every 
man, woman and child living in the State. The amount of divi- 
dends earned by the depositors during the year, was $1,242,381. 
Owing to the public-spirited labors of the managers of the institu- 
tions, it seems that the whole cost of taking care of this great fund, 
upon which dividends at the average rate of 6 3-4 per cent. have 
been made for the past five years, is only $102,057 per annum. 


Linerat Beqvest.—Isaac M. Ireland, lately deceased in Sa- 
lem, after the payment of $5000 legacies to his relatives, upon the 
decease of his widow, gives the balance of his estate, which may 
be some $5000 more, to the proprictors of the Crombie Street 
Church, of Salem, the income to be applied for the benefit of the 
poor of that socicty. 


> 


Deatu or Herr Karnic.—We regret to hear of the death, at 
Paris, of this celebrated cornet-a-piston player. He was one of 
the principal performers at Jullien’s concerts, and was the com- 
poser of many favorite pieces of music, including the famous 
“Post-Horn Galop.” 


» 


PracticaL PuiLosoruy.—Words of sympathy lift not up the 
needy ; only full casks can stand on end. 


4 


Tur Power or Love.—Love is a weapon that will conquer 
when all other weapons fail. 


Waysive Gatherings. 


Fire companies in Philadelphia are now purchasing steam | 
fire engines. Two companies have thus provided themselves 
already. 

The Skowhegan Clarion says dry wood is selling in that mar- 
ket for $2 50 a cord. That is tantalizing news to Portland peo- 
ple, who pay $7 50. 

The Medical Gazette, of Lisbon, asserts that all the persons of 
that city who reside in houses lighted by gas have escaped the 
yellow fever. 

Private theatricals are quite popular in this city, and there is 
scarcely a night but that some residence is the scene of amateur 
histrionic efforts. 

An exchange paper announces the marriage of Mr. Russell M. 
Trout to Miss Sarah Silver. He is not the first trout that has 
been caught with a silver hook. 

The president has issued a proclamation declaring the binding 
force on the government and citizens of the United States of the 
Danish Sound Dues Treaty. 

The tailors of Boston intend to make those who wear out 
clothes pay for them, and have organized themselves into a society 
for the purpose of “spotting”? those who don’t pay. 

The Cambridge observatory has discovered a faint comet in the 
constellation Andromeda, about ten degrees north of Alpha. 
This is claimed as the fourteenth “tiery tale” brought out by the 
observatory since its establishment. : 

The charity ball in New York for the benefit of the Nursery 
and Child’s Hospital, yielded in gross receipts about $5500; and 
deducting the expenses, the handsome sum of about $3500 is left 
for charitable purposes. 

It is gratifying to hear that the Boston Athenzum is in a most 
flourishing condition, and that its receipts the past year have ex- 
ceeded its expenses. Hon. Thomas G. Cary has been re-elected 
president, and he is supported by a most efficient board. 

In London, a young woman named Haylock, witnessed a the- 
atrical representation of the fall of Delhi. She became absorbed 
in the performance, and having a brother who has been engaged 
in the actual struggle, was so excited that she became insane. 


A young cagle, measuring seven feet across the wings, was cap- 
tured in a small pond in Greenwich, Ct., lately. The national 
bird was making a goose of itself by attempting to carry off a fat 
gander which was taking a sail in the pond. 

Hon. Francis DeWitt, the retiring Secretary of State in Massa- 
chusetts has been presented by his clerks with a splendid gold 
chronometer watch, worth $150, to which Dr. Nathaniel B. Shurt- 
leff has attached an elegant gold chain and key, as a token of 
their regard. 


The Williamsburg Times says that Commodore Paulding, the 
captor of General Walker, is now a trifle over sixty, and a man of 
family, his wife having been a Miss Kellogg of Flatbush, L. I., by 
whom he has several children, all now living at their present 
homestead in Flatbush. 

The Salem Observer says there is now in that city a case simi- 
lar to those which have occurred at Bristol, R. I., where the hair 
of a person began to come off some months since, commencing 
at the back of the head, and extending over the head, face and 
body, even to the eyébrows. 


A serious accident having happened to M. Lucien Bonaparte 
while engaged in fox hunting at Rome, and his misfortune having 
been preceded by a fatal calamity to a gentleman engaged in the 
same sport, the pope has forbidden fox hunting in the neighbor- 
hood of the imperial city for the season. 


Two hundred and fifty farmers in Albany and Rensselaer coun- 
ties, N. Y., have organized an association to defend against all 
suits brought by the Rensselaers. Auxiliary associations are to 
be formed in each town, and anti-rentism is to be carried to the 
courts of last resort. 


Mr. Barham Cony, the well-known dog trainer and melo-dra- 
matic actor, died at Chicago on the Ist of January. He was born 
in England, and first came to this country over twenty years ago. 
He had crossed the Atlantic three times. During the present sea- 
son he was the stage manager of North’s National Theatre, Chi- 
cago. He leaves a son, an actor. 

The Portsmouth Chronicle states that Oliver Philbrick, who 
has been connected with the navy yard at that place for forty 
years, thirty-six of which he has served as porter, has crossed the 
Piscataqua River in a boat ten times a day on an average during 
that time, making a total distance travelled for the forty years, 
146,000 miles, or nearly six times round the globe. 


In New York, Catherine Costello and Frances Creagh, both 
Irish women, had a misunderstanding, when the woman Creagh, 
it is charged, struck her antagonist on the head, and at the same 
time deait Michael Costello, a child two years of age, who was in 
his mother’s arms, a violent blow also on the head, which resulted 
fatally to the child. 


The Hartford Times tells how an elegantly dressed lady had a 
chat over the counter the other day, with a dry goods merchant, 
who invited her to call at his private room at a certain hour and 
give three distinct raps as a signal of her presence. ‘The three 
raps were duly performed, but the amorous merchant was con- 
fronted by the husband of the injured lady, who drew largely 
upon his funds to settle the affair. 

Remarkably clear and tough paper has been made from beet- 
root. Persons have seen some pulp produced from beet root, that 
was very clear and white, and intended for the manufacture of 
the finest writing papers. It is said that when mixed with other 
pulps, it saves a loss which regularly occurs, as by its albuminous 
character it prevents the escape of the finer parts of pulps through 
the wire-cloth of the Fourdrinier machines. ‘The inventor of beet- 
root paper is Dr. Collyer. 

The Mormons who recently left San Bernardino for Salt Lake 
made enormous sacrifices in selling their estates. One of them 
sold his farm and vineyards, which were last year assessed at 
$10,000, for $1500. Another sold property consisting of exten- 
sive orchards, a distillery which cost $17,000, a flour-mill, saw- 
mill, ete., costing altogether not less than $75,000, for $6000! 
The fanaticism which prompts to such sacrifices as these must be 
powertul indeed. 

Seven bandits recently stopped a carriage, on the road from 
Civita Vecchia to Rome, in which were Rev. Dr. Conolley, bishop 
of Halifax, Mr. Blake, and Mr. and Mrs. Harper. The bishop 
was eased of £140, besides his episcopal chain and cross, and the 

astoral ring, a fine emerald, which he wore according to custom. 

r. Blake, teeling greatly averse to submitting to spoliation, man- 
fully resisted the outlaws’ invitation to stand and deliver, but he 
was finally overpowered by numbers, after being severely beaten 
and having had a pistol presented at his head, which fortunately 
missed fire. 


Foreign Ltems. 


It is reported that the king of Delhi’s son and two nephews, 
after being tried by military commission, had been shot. 

The suspension of the silk manufactories at Lyons has thrown 
many workmen out of employ, and the government has given 
those belonging to other countries their passports to return home. 

The ship Wallace, bound from Quebec to Glasgow, was lately 
lost at sea. The crew remained on the water-logged ship for 
eleven days with nothing but the body of a dog to subsist on. 
Three of them perished. 

The London Times reviews the Mormon difficulty, and the 
government plans for its suppression. It hopes that the Mor- 
mons will decide upon a migratiom before they are involved in 
the calamities of war. 

Maximilian, king of Bavaria, has recovered $15,788 81 of 
Jacob Newstadter, in the Superior Court of New York, for money 
advanced to him in October, 1848, in State stocks, the borrower 
agreeing to pay the moncy back in four annual installments. 

There will shortly be published a translation, in the Russian 
language, of the best classical works in the English and French 
tongues. Prescott’s “ History of Ferdinand and Isabella” and 
“Philip the Second of Spain,” Grote’s voluminous “ History of 
Greece,” and “ Thierry’s Norman Conquest,” have been selected 
to begin this undertaking. 


Sands of Gold. 


..+. We call friendship the love of the dark ages.—Madame de 
Salm. 

.-.. Conversation is often the parent of remarks and discoy- 
eries.— Johnson. 

.++. Jealousy is an awkward homage which inferiority renders 
to merit.— Madame de Puizieur. 

.-.. Men are like money ; it must be taken for its value, what- 
ever its impress.—J/ille. de Lespinasse. 

.... We are always reconciled to indigence when we have seen 
the miseries of the great.— Madame de Fontaines. 

.... A great mind may change its objects, but it cannot re- 
linquish them ; it must have something to pursue: Varicty is its 
relaxation, and amusement its repose.—Lacon. 

-++. The foundation of knowledge must be laid by reading. 
General principles must be had from books, which, however, must 
be brought to the test of real life —J/ohnson. 

.+-. The scrutiny of human nature on a small scale is one of 
the most dangerous of employments ; but the study of it on a 
large scale is one of the safest and most salubrious.—/saac Taylor. 


.... Aman who knows the world will not only make the most 
of everything he does know, but of many things he does not 
know, and will gain more credit by his adroit mode of hiding his 
ignorance than the pedant by his awkward attempt to exhibit his 
eruditions.—Lacon. 


Hoker’s Budget. 


« A-lass, a-lass !’? exclaimed an old bachelor, who wanted to 
marry. ‘ Alas, alas!” he cried, after he had been married awhile. 

“ Master at home?” “No, sir, he’s out.”’ “‘ Mistress at home ?”’ 
“No, sir, she’s out.” “ Then Vl step in and sit by the fire.” 
“ That’s out, too, sir.” 

An Irishman being told the price of bread had fallen, exclaimed, 
“This is the first time that I ever rejoiced at the fall of my best 
friend.” 

An American editor heads his list of births, marriages, and 
deaths thus—* hatched, matched, and despatched.” The rascal’s 
face deserves to be scratched. 

The editor of the New Idea, at Samida, Shelby county, Iowa, 
advertises for somebody to purchase a half-interest in the concern. 
Who wants to become the proprietor of half an idea? 

The ex-president of the Conundrum Club perpetrates another 
atrocity, viz., “‘ What is that which no man wants, which if any 
man has he would not part with for untold wealth?” Answer— 
“ A bald head.” 

The celebrated artist who painted a cockerel that crowed so nat- 
urally that the sun rose three hours before its time, has recently 
finished a picture of the moon that is painted with such wonderful 
fidelity to nature that it can’t be seen in the daytime. 
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MANNERS OF MADRID. 

One of the first places we were taken to see on our arrival at 
Madrid was the Prado. Here, beyond the pavements, and yet 
within the s of the capital, is a spacious pleasure-ground, 
formed into long alleys by rows of trees, extending north and 
south almost out of sight. In the midst, between the colossal 
figures of white marble, which form the fountain of Cybele, on 
the north, to those of the fountain of Neptune, in the other direc- 
tion, is an area of ten or twelve acres, beaten as hard and smooth 
as a threshing-floor by the feet of those who daily frequent it. 
Into this two noble streets, the finest in Madrid, widening as they 
approach it, the Calle de Alcala and the Calle de Atocha, pour ev- 

afternoon in fine weather, at this season, a dense throng of 
well-dressed people of the capital, to walk up and down till the 
twilight warns them home. They move with a leisurely pace 
from the lions of Cybele to the sea-monsters of Neptune, and then 
turning, measure the ground over again and again, till the pauper 
number of hours is consumed. The men are unexceptionably 
dressed, with nicely brushed hats, glittering boots and fresh gloves 
—the favorite color of their kids is yellow; the ladies are mostly 
in black, with the black veil of the country resting on their shoul- 
ders ; they wear the broadest possible hoops, and skirts that trail 
in the dust, and 
they move with a 
certain easy digni- 
ty, which is thought 
to be peculiar to 
the nation. Close 
to the walk is the 
promenade for car- 
riages, which pass 
slowly over the 
ground, up on one 
side and down the 
other, till those 
who sit in them are 
tired. Here are to 
be seen the showy 
liveries of the gran- 
dees and opulent 
hidalgos of Spain, 
and of the foreign 
ambassadors. It 
seemed to me that 
the place was Ry Na. - ', 
thronged on the 
day that I first saw 
it, but this the 
Spanish gentle- Uf, J OX 
man who conduct- MZ AES 
ed us absolutely y YY - ‘ 
denied. There 
is nobody here,” 
said he, “nobody 
atall. The weath- 
er is chilly, and 
the sky threaten- 
ing; you should 
come in fine weath- 
er.” The threat 
of the sky was ful- 
filled before we 
could get home, 
and we reached the 
door of our hotel 
in a torrent of rain. 
The public walk is 
one of the social 
institutions of the 
Spanish towns ; it 
is a universal po- 
lite assembly, to 
which you come 
without the formal- 
ity of an invita- 
tion, and from 
which nobody is 
excluded. Here ac- 
quaintances are al- 
most sure to meet; 
here new acquaint- 
ances are formed ; 
here the events of 
the day are dis- 
cussed—its news, 
politics and scan- 


fashions are exhib- 
ited; here filirta- 
tions are carried 
on, and matches, I 
suppose, are made. 
The Spaniards ev- 
erywhere pass a 
deal of their 
time in the streets, 
and seem io have 
no idea of coming 
together to eat and 
drink. When you 
have a letter of in- 
troduction to a 
Spaniard, he does not invite you to dinner; but when he tells you 
that his house is yours, he means to give you free access to it at 
all proper hours. The Spaniards place you on the common 
footing of Spanish society, except that, regarding you as a stran- 
ger, they study your convenience the more. At Madrid they live 
upon very unceremonious terms with each other, dropping in at 
each other’s houses in the evening, and calling each other by their 
Christian names, without the prefix of Don or Dona. They get 
perhaps, if anything, a cup of tea or chocolate, and a biscocho. I 
was several times at the house of a literary lady of Madrid, and 
saw there some of the most eminent men of Spain, who came and 
went with as little ceremony as if they met on the Prado. I find 
one objection, however, to the social arrangements of Madrid ; 
they make the evenings frightfully long. People begin to call on 
each other after nine o’clock, and when the theatres close, between 
eleven and twelve, the number of calls increases, and these visit- 
ors remain till some time beyond midnight. The queen does not 
dine till ten o’clock in the evening, and cannot sleep till three in 
the morning. When I first came to Madrid, I used almost every 
day, a little after sunset, to hear the clattering of horses’ feet on 
the pavement, and, looking out at my window, saw three showy 
carriages pass, preceded by a small body of cavalry with drawn 
swords, and followed by another. It was the queen taking the 
morning air at six o’clock in the afternoon.— Wm. C. Bryant. 


THE YOUTH’S DREAM. 

It was New Year’s night. An aged man was standing at a 
window. He mournfully raised his eyes towards the deep blue 
sky, where the stars were floating like lilies on the surface of a 
clear, calm lake. Then he cast them on the earth, where a few 
more helpless beings than himself were moving towards their in- 
evitable goal—the tomb. Already he had passed sixty of the 
stages which lead to it, and he had brought from his journey 
nothing but errors and remorse. His health was destroyed, his 
mind unfurnished, his heart sorrowful, and his old age devoid of 
comfort. The days of his youth rose up in a vision before him, 
and he recalled the solemn moments when his father had placed 
him at the entrance of two roads—one leading into a peaceful, 
sunny land, covered with soft, sweet songs; while the other con- 
ducted the wanderer into a deep, dark cave, whence there was no 
issue, where poison flowed instead of water, and where the ser- 
pents hissed and crawled. He looked towards the sky, and cried 
out, in his anguish, “O, youth, return! O, my father, place me 
once more at the crossway of life, that I may choose the better 
road!” But the days of youth had passed away, and his parents 
were with the departed. He saw wandering lights float over dark 
marshes, and then disappear. ‘‘ Such,” he said, “were the days 


THE WINTER VISIT. 


of my wasted life !’”’ 


ish in darkness athwart the churchyard. ‘ Behold an emblem of 


| myself!” he exclaimed ; and the sharp arrows of unavailing re- 


morse struck him to the heart. Then he remembered his early | 


companions, who had entered life with him, but who, having trod 
the paths of virtue and industry, were now happy and honored on 
this New Year’s night. 
struck, and the sound falling on his ear, recalled the many tokens 
of the love of his parents for him, their erring son; the lessons 
they had taught him ; the prayers they had offered up in his behalf. 


These all passed in fearful review before his awakened spirit. | 


Overwhelmed with shame and grief, he dared no longer look to- 
wards that heaven Where they dwell. His darkened eyes dropped 
tears, and with one despairing effort, he cried aloud, “‘ Come back, 
my early days!—come back!” And his youth did return, for all 
this had been but a dream, visiting his slumbers on New Year’s 
night. He was still young; his errors only were no dream. He 


, thanked God fervently that time was still his own; that he had 


not yet entered the deep, dark cavern, but that he was free to 
tread the road leading to the peaceful land where sunny harvests 
wave. Ye who still live on the threshold of life, doubting which 
path to choose, remember, that when years shall be passed, you 
will cry bitterly, but cry in vain, “O youth, return! O, give me 
back my early days !”—The Record. 


The clock on the high church tower | 


He saw a star shoot from heaven, and van- | 


| rocks themselves. 


| deceives those familiar with the phenomena. 


THE WINTER VISIT. 

The engraving on this page will commend itself to all who ex- 
amine it, for its prettiness and naturalness ; it is an agreeable win- 
ter scene enlivened by very characteristic figures. In the back- 
ground is one of our suburban cottages, in the structure of which 
the English cottage style has been happily imitated, with its deep 
casements, its quaint gables and projecting eves. The family has 
come forth to greet the arrival of a group of friends and relatives, 
who are none the less welcome because they have come unexpect- 
edly. The old grandsire and grandame do not venture to leave 
the porch, and are keeping with them a group of bareheaded chil- 
dren, whose impulses prompt them to rush forth through the snow 
to welcome the younger of the visitors. But the family of the 
cottage are well enough represented in the out-door greeting by 
the handsome young woman and her blooming lover, who, “on 
hospitable thoughts intent,” have ventured out to extend a warm 
and kindly greeting to her guests. The master of the house, in 
his shooting-dress, is seen in the distance, returning from a suc- 
cessful day’s sport; for there is yet game to be found for the keen 
sportsman, even in the immediate vicinity of Boston. Over all 
the snow is descending gently, adding to the accumulation on roof 
and path, and clothing the gnarled limbs of the old oak-trees with 
ermine trimmings. 
We may go beyond 
this external as- 
pect, and picture to 
ourselves the pleas- 
ant evening that 
will be spent by 
the fireside within, 
when the candles 
will be lit, the fires 
all a-glow, and the 
cheerful light will 
be streaming far 
from the cottage 
windows, shinin 
“like a good deed 
on a naughty 
world.”’ These hos- 
pitable gatherings 
are the charm of 
the long winter 
season, the grace 
of those protracted 
evenings, when the 
sun dips out of 
sight in the middle 
of the afternoon, 
and lies late abed 
of mornings. Nor 
is the usual accom- 
paniment of a 
northern winter, a 
snow-storm, by 
any means the dis- 
agreeable visitant 
which those 
in a tropic climate 
might apt to 
imagine. It has its 
uses and its plea- 
sures. It performs 
a kindly office to 
the gardener and 
farmer, clothing 
his fields with a 
mantle as warm in 
reality as the furred 
cloak of a Russian 
or Polish grandee. 
Beneath the deep 
drifts, the roots of 
the grass are cher- 
ished, and when 
the spring suns re- 
move the covering, 
itis seen of a bright 
emerald green, 
ready to start into 
immediate and 
prodigal — luxuri- 
ance. After a 
snowy winter, 
which bends the 
branches of the 
trees, they are 
found to produce 
fruit in abundance, 
from the retarda- 
tion of the sap; 
while the generous 
amount of ammo- 
nia in the snow fer- 
tilizes their roots, 
and stimulates 
them to extraordi- 


nary productive- 
ness. And in this 
country, too, the 


snow facilitates in- 

tercourse between 
neighbors and friends. A sleigh, or a pung, is sumeihing like an 
omnibus; there is no limit to its capacity—it carries from one to 
twenty people. Of course, we do not speak of “ skate-sleighs ”’”— 
those phantasmagorical skeleton-cutters, built for the use of a 
single Nimrod, who drives a “ tiyer’’—but of those old-fashioned 


| arks, with tombstone backs, solid as a line-of-battle ship, and built 


for service, not for show. They have not entirely passed away 
from use, and they can no more vanish from existence than the 
You see them in every farm-yard, and the 
farther into the country you penctrate, the more prevalent they 
hecome. One of these sleighs, filled with human freight, and 
drawn by a steady-going old plough-horse, with a load of bells 
round his neck, is a refreshing spectacle. We confess to a liking 
for snow in winter for the reasons we have adduced, and we have 
lost none of our old schoolboy interest in the commencement of a 
“regular built old-fashioned snow-storm.” We are cunning, 
somewhat, in meteorological knowledge. We know how to distin- 
guish a flurry from the genuine article. There is a color in the 
atmosphere, an expectant hush on the face of nature, which never 
The first flakes are 


| very fine, and soon a slight veil extends as far as the eye can see. 


It thickens gradually—faster and faster it comes down; the dis- 
tance is lost, and familiar objects take fantastic shapes as it descends, 


' and soon the whole surface is one long plain of virgin white. 
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